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Out on the navigating bridge Fenner 
listened to the crackle of morse 


from the wireless-room . . .“ TTT. 
CQD. KTK. WX.’ An emergency 
weather report from San Francisco. 
The morse speeded up and he lost 
the drift of it—but he had heard 
enough. Hurricane! A word that 
had ever thrown a shadow across 
his seagoing years. 

A few minutes later the young 
radio-operator came out and handed 
him a red-and-white Marconi form. 
He read slowly through the message : 


* Storm warning. All ships. 

A tropical storm has developed 
and is now about 300 miles south of 
the gulf of Tehuantepec . . . moving 

D 


slowly west-north-west . . . present 
winds 60 knots . . . probably intensify- 
ing rapidly to full hurricane force. . . .” 


Fenner had the afternoon watch. 
He was a tall, yellow-haired young 
man in tropical dress of starched 
white drill. The black-and-gold 
epaulets emphasised his natural 
breadth of shoulder ; the high collar 
of the jacket contrasted sharply with 
the deeply-bronzed face above. 

The Norona was well-groomed, 
too. Her polished brass and white 
enamel gleamed in the sunlight. 
That she was under way at all, not 
idly at rest, could be gauged only 
by the slight tremor passing through 
her from the deep-buried propeller. 





































And by the swishing sound of her 
black bows ripping through the taut 
silken skin of the sea. 

Fenner went into the chartroom. 
The thermometer on the inside bulk- 
head showed ninety-two degrees 
Fahrenheit. He unhooked his collar 
and turned the electric fan full on 
his face. The room was silent save 
for the light humming of the fan, 
and the occasional click-click of the 
gyro compass repeater. The Pacific 
chart lay open upon the table, and 
across it a pencilled curve joined 
Panama and Honolulu. The Norona 
was steaming at twelve knots along 
that curve. 

He drew in the storm area—an 
innocent-looking ring two inches in 
diameter. Pondering it, his mind 
wandered two years and six thousand 
miles away ; to the ‘ met’ room of 
the London navigation school where 
he had studied for his master’s cer- 
tificate. Tranquillity and scholarship 
above the rumble of Underground 
trains. It had been there—not amid 
wild seas and lowering skies—there, 
among shining instruments and black- 
board diagrams, that the terrible 
mechanics of the hurricane had over- 
whelmed his imagination. 

He could still remember the day 
that Elizabeth, in town for the 
week-end, had carried him off to 
the Tate Gallery to look at Degas 
and Lautrec. His thoughts had been 
in the Caribbean in the treacherous 
summertime, not in Paris at the 
turn of the century. And Elizabeth 
at the theatre—mildly abandoned 
after two dry Martinis and a candlelit 
dinner—squeezing his hand while 
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a girl sang ‘Hello, young lovers, 
wherever you are.’ Even when 
returning the squeeze the morning’s 
lectures had come back to him. 
And while the leading lady waltzed 
and the violins thrilled, he had 
remembered that somewhere within 
the whirlwind there is a point of 
chaos where text-books become 
gibberish and seamanship breaks 
down. 

A shadow fell across the chart. 
Fenner looked up and saw the 
thin figure of Captain Urquhart sil- 
houetted in the bright rectangle of 
the doorway. One hand held a 
smouldering cheroot, the other a 
book. With the sun striking his 
white hair he looked more than 
ever like a parson. The four gold 
bars on his shoulder-straps were 
always a surprise. 

“Good afternoon, Mr Fenner. 
Sparks brought me a copy of the 
San Francisco report.” The voice 
was quiet. 

“T’ve just plotted the position, 
sir. Seems to have appeared from 
nowhere. Definitely the first warn- 
ing from the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
Sparks says.” 

“They come suddenly on this 
stretch of coast.” Captain Urquhart 
studied the chart. “I was listening 
to one of the Mexican stations last 
night. Music. They broke in to 
give a warning to the local fishing- 
boats. In Spanish, of course. I 
only got part of it.” 

“Perhaps we could head west 
and get clear, sir.” Fenner regretted 
the remark immediately. A single 
careless word could reveal his anxiety 
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to this mild, subtle, hard-bitten old 
man. 

The captain had taken up a pair 
of compasses and, through a smoke- 
screen from his cheroot, was design- 
ing a circular Gothic window. “ For 
the present, we can only stand on,” 
he said. “It would be foolish to 
take any avoiding action based on 
wireless reports alone. We'd be 
just as likely to turn into the centre 
as away from it. We must wait 
for some definite sign—from the 
glass, the sky, the wind.” 

Fenner moved away and began 
to adjust the barometer vernier with 
elaborate care. 

* You don’t agree ?””? The Gothic 
rose-window was abandoned un- 
finished. Captain Urquhart replaced 
the compasses in the rack and turned 
to his navigating officer. The keen 
eyes were examining the brass button 
on a pocket of Fenner’s white tunic. 
The old man never looked anyone 
in the eye. Even his speech was 
aimed to pass to one side of you. 
And when you answered, the eyes 
took on a vague look while he 
weighed your words. 

** IT don’t think the barometer will 
warn us in time, sir,” Fenner heard 
himself saying. “The pressure 
gradient will be too steep. Once 
the glass starts to fall the bottom 
will drop right out of it. By that 
time the centre will be on top of us.” 

“You appear to have a sound 
grasp of meteorology, Fenner.” The 
captain flashed him one of his quick 
diffident smiles. “ The other day 
I heard you talking to Mr Hudson 
about the adiabatic lapse rate of 


saturated air. That’s a very for- 
midable phrase.” 

Fenner could not muster the 
required grin. Did schoolroom lore 
really apply to the malevolent thing 
spinning towards them over this 
placid sea? He said: “ Mostly 
theory, I’m afraid, sir.” 

“But knowledge, nonetheless.” 
This time the old man’s gaze travelled 
as high as his navigator’s chin. 
** However, it would be unforgivable, 
in a big able ship, to go scurrying 
all over the Pacific at the first whisper 
of a blow.” 

A stream of sweat ran down 
Fenner’s side, from armpit to belt. 
The ‘ big able ship’ seemed to him 
at that moment like a child’s toy 
boat—anl someone had dropped 
a stone into the pond. Captain 
Urquhart gathered the black book 
sedately to his bosom, like a clergy- 
man at a graveside. Fenner noticed 
that it was ‘ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor.’ 

Out on the bridge again he stood 
in the shade of the canvas awning 
and watched the sailors at work on 
the fore-deck. The men’s bodies, 
naked to the waist, shone like oiled 
mahogany. They were passing stout 
rope-lashings across the hatch tar- 
paulins. The old carpenter was 
swinging a long-handled maul, driv- 
ing the wooden wedges still deeper 
into the cleats. Some young fellows 
were singing. 

Hudson, the chief officer, took 
over the watch at eight bells. He 
was ten years older than Fenner; 
shorter, less well-built, dark-haired. 
His face, evenly tinted a light terra- 
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cotta, looked almost pale beside the 
second mate’s coppery bloom. 

“* Where’s Urky ?” he asked. 

** Chartroom,” Fenner said. 

“ Still heading for Hula-lulu ?” 

“Yes. Waiting for a sign. Let’s 
hope it appears soon, before the 
bed collapses.” Fenner was glad 
that his voice sounded normal, even 
casual. 

Hudson shrugged. “ Not much 
else we can do, I suppose. Can’t 
run from the blasted thing, when 
we aren’t sure where it is.” 

Fenner let that go. Of course, 
you had to have a sign. He knew 
that damned well. First rule of 
the Laws of Storms. 

The sun was dead ahead of the 
ship and dropping low. Its path 
upon the sea was a blinding silver 
river into which the Norona was 
steaming. Hudson adjusted his dark 
glasses and peered into the glare. 

“It’s a pity they cancelled those 
copper ingots,” he said. “ They 
could have gone into the ’tween 
decks. With all this damned weight 
low down in her she’s going to roll 
her guts out.” 


At midnight the Norona was still 
racing towards Hawaii. She moved 
over a sea that was a mirror silvered 
by the moon. But at 2 A.M. the 
cap of the fore-topmast was scribing 
a slow rhythmic arc against the 
stars. Not a wide sweep, not more 
than three degrees either side. Away 
on the port quarter Fenner could 
now see the first signs of the hur- 
ricane’s approach. Low ridges of 
swell, shadowy in the moonlight, 








like lines stroked with black crayon 
upon the silver-paper sea; con- 
centric radiations from the heart of 
the storm ; the stone in the pond. 

“ You have timed it well, you cow,” 
he said aloud. 

“ The swell already, Mr Fenner ? 
East-sou’east?”” The glow of a 
cheroot showed the presence of Cap- 
tain Urquhart. The moonlight picked 
out a metallic dragon sprawling across 
a suit of Shantung pyjamas. 

“ Yes, sir. The winds must have 
increased terrifically in the last few 
hours.” 

The dragon glinted wickedly on 
the captain’s chest. Shadows moved 
across his lined face. 

“Yes. There’ll be a fall of 
pressure soon—and a breeze. Then 
we'll have something to go on.” 

A sailor brought the epic news 
that the captain’s teapot was in the 
chartroom. “Ah! Tea! Thank 
you,” the old man said. He shuffled 
away in his straw slippers, his hands 
hidden, Oriental style, in the sleeves 
of the mandarin’s pyjamas. “ Oh, 
Mr Fenner,” he called back. “ Please 
see that Sparks turns out in good 
time for the weather from ’Frisco 
at five.” 

Fenner lay down soon after four, 
but his cabin was too hot for sleep- 
ing. He began to read the hurricane 
chapter in ‘ Meteorology for Mar- 
iners’ . . . ‘mountainous seas and 
the accompanying noise effects... . 
There is an indescribable fury in 
the fully developed storm of the 
tropics... .’ Good God! Even 
Her Méajesty’s Stationery Office 
acknowledged the Furies. The bunk- 


— 





light close to his head was giving 
out a furnace blast. He snapped 
it off and lay in the dark, the sheets 
clinging to his damp body. When 
he heard Sparks moving aboct in 
his cabin next door he got up too, 
dressed and went back to the bridge. 

“ Urky’s damned glass has started 
falling at last,” growled Hudson. 

They went together to the wire- 
less-room. Captain Urquhart was 
already there, filling the small cabin 
with smoke. A moderate dark-green 
dressing-gown now shrouded the 
silver dragon. 

Sparks caressed the tuning-knobs 
of the receiver and staccato morse 
came through. His right hand wrote 
steadily while the left flicked switches 
and trimmed dials. The audience 
watched the pad intently, gathering 
each word as it dropped from the 
pencil : 

‘Emergency. All ships. 

The hurricane has been located 
by aircraft... 17.2 north, 101.5 
west . . . moving northwest at about 
15 knots . . . highest winds estimated 
120 knots near centre . . . gale winds 
extend outward 175 miles from centre 


. .» perhaps further increase in 
intensity... .’ 


Sparks swung round in the swivel 
chair, his glasses shining, like a 
cinema organist inviting applause ; 
but his audience had vanished. 

A pale light had crept into the 
eastern sky, erasing the shadows 
from the troughs of the swell, dim- 
ming the stars and the Norona’s 
swaying masthead lamps. The ship’s 
superstructure stood out strikingly 
white, as it did always at dawn 
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before the sun came up to tint it 
yellow. 

“ We will keep to our great-circle 
track as long as possible,” the captain 
said quietly. “We can heave-to, 
later, when the seas get too much 
for her.” 

There was no decision to make, 
no plan of action to prepare. The 
ship simply had not the speed to 
get clear. The widening circle of 
the storm-field would soon encompass 
her. You hoped for a sign; and 
when it appeared there was not time 
enough between the sign and the 
reality. Staring ahead into the half- 
light, Fenner felt a breeze of decep- 
tive gentleness on his right cheek. 


Six hours later the Norona was 
ninety miles from the centre of 
the hurricane. The wind had reached 
force ten on the Beaufort scale— 
sixty miles an hour. The ship was 
‘rolling her guts out,’ as Hudson 
had predicted. 

The barometer fell steadily, pull- 
ing the cloud-level down with it. 
Feathery cirrus at thirty thousand 
feet gave way to dark cumulus at 
ten thousand—seven thousand—five 
—two. Gradually the Norona was 
wrapped in a deep gloom. Ragged 
scud swept past no higher than the 
mastheads. Yesterday’s blue dome 
of sky might never have been. When 
she entered the rain sector tongues 
of lightning darted from the black 
cloud mass and licked the sea. 

Fenner caught a glimpse of Hudson 
down on the boat-deck. He was 
working with the sailors, tightening 
the lifeboats into their chocks with 
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wire ropes and stretching-screws. 
The men were moving about awk- 
wardly, backs bent against the wind 
and rain, feet feeling for the heaving 
deck. 

The failing light depressed the 
spirit. Lashing down the boats was 
like lifting the drawbridge to isolate 
the steel castle, the breaking seas 
like the siege-guns of a demented 
enemy. The ship lurched violently 
and Fenner grabbed ‘at an awning 
stanchion. The skin tightening across 
his knuckles made four small yellow 
blotches on the strong brown hand. 

He noticed that it was time to 
send out the two-hourly weather 
report to San Francisco and all 
ships at sea. When he entered the 
chartroom, water poured from his 
clothing and formed a dark pool on 
the blue carpet. Captain Urquhart 
was standing there, studying the 
downward trace of the barograph. 
Fenner pulled the log-books from 
the rack and began coding the 
message, glad to lose himself for a 
time among books and instruments. 
Better than looking at the desolation 
outside. 

The ship toppled into a steep 
roll with a sudden jerk at the end 
of it, and from the engine-room 
came a clanging of loose metal on 
the move. The curtains at the 
chartroom windows seemed to defy 
gravity as they stood out from their 
rods for seconds at a time. Then 
they became swaying punkahs again, 
operated by some unseen hand. 

The captain picked up the yellow 
code-sheet. “ I’d hoped for a shift 
of wind before now, Fenner. I 


thought it might come with the 
rain. But no.” 

Fenner stared at the barograph. 
“The centre is going to pass over 
us, sir.” 

The old man appeared to be strain- 
ing his eyes to read the inscription 
on one of Fenner’s brass buttons. 
He wore his vague look. 

“ Shipbuilding is an old art,” he 
said at last. “The Norona is very 
solidly put together.” 


Forty miles from the vortex 
the ship might have been some 
blind prehistoric reptile, floundering 
through the heaving lava of an 
erupting world. Every few minutes 
she would hurl herself crazily at a 
looming mountain, miss it and fall 
headlong into a chasm where the 
mountain had been a moment before. 
There was no sky—only solid water 
moving laterally at a hundred and 
thirty miles an hour. Funnel, masts, 
deckhouses were invisible from the 
bridge, and each man clinging to 
the reptile’s armour-plated back was 
an isolated unit. No signal could 
be made, no hand raised against the 
horizontal deluge; no voice heard 
above the ceaseless thunder of the 
wind. 

With his left hand Fenner hugged 
the metal canister to his chest like a 
Rugby ball, as inch by inch he gained 
ground against the wind. He pressed 
his body tight to the deck and pro- 
pelled himself with elbows and bare 
toes—he could not remember where 
he had lost his socks and white 
buckskin shoes. He knew only that 
the bulwark stays were spaced four 
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feet apart, and every time his hand 
reached out it found one. He hooked 
his arm round each stay as he came 
to it, and lay for a minute and rested. 
Then there would be another attack 
from the opposing side. The irregu- 
lar wave-crests could always find 
him, even in this utter gloom. They 
leapt the rail and fell heavily upon 
him, tugging at his legs, knocking 
the breath out of him, probing 
roughly beneath his body for the 
‘ball.’ But his full thirteen stone 
shielded it and it was safe. He was 
beginning to time the enemy’s rushes 
rather cleverly. They were furious 
because they hadn’t been able to 
catch him off guard—when his right 
arm wasn’t locked round a stay. 
They only had to do that once to 
win the match. He would be borne 
away, broken and lost, not to the 
pavilion but to liquid infinity. 

Yet out here in the dangerous 
scuppers he was happier than he 
had been for days. When word 
had come to the bridge that an 
engineer was badly injured, Hudson 
had got out the first-aid kit and 
was ready to go. But Fenner had 
instantly decided to go instead. He 
actually wrestled with Hudson, to 
make him part with the box. The 
engine-room telephone had issued 
a challenge; his confused thoughts 
had suddenly fallen into line, and 
he had accepted that challenge. 
Either he must overcome his fear 
or ‘crawl into some dark corner 
and bloody well die.’ He had always 
thought of his dread of the storm as 
a long shadow. Now, if he could 
get to the engine-room and back 
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again, the shameful thing would 
become just a jolly Peter Pan shadow 
—one that could be rolled up easily 
and stowed away out of sight. 

He felt exhilarated, too, at re- 
discovering his physical strength. In 
eight years of navigating he had 
almost forgotten it. A sextant, after 
all, weighs three pounds, a chart 
three ounces, a pencil next to noth- 
ing. But he was keenly aware of 
his body now. Star-triangles and 
chronometers were the realities of 
yesterday—too remote now to be 
real. The navigator’s outreaching 
mind could not be focused in this 
chaos. The storm-world had a 
radius of four feet—the distance 
from one bulwark stay to the next. 
Every minute survived, every foot 
gained in this terrible small world 
increased his confidence in the power 
of his arms and shoulders. 

He was light-headed, but still 
cautious, by the time he reached the 
touchline. He clung to the airpipe 
of a fuel-tank, mustering his strength. 
The ball was still there against his 
chest. He gauged the moment, 
made a seven-yard dash and flung 
himself across the brass step of the 
engine-room entrance. Thank God 
for that well-oiled, roller-bearing 
door. He was inside now, clear 
of the swirling water, and the fiendish 
wind was only a roaring in the ears 
and no longer a whip-lash at his 
body. He lay down on the steel 
grating and the grimy bars im- 
printed a pattern of black stripes 
on his sodden white uniform. 

A thin brown hand stroked his 
face and he saw one of the Indian 
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greasers bending over him. Fenner 
grinned and tried to think of the 
Hindustani for ‘just getting my 
second wind,’ gave it up and said: 
“Hallo, Nadir Ullah. I’m O.K. 
now.” The Indian nodded gravely, 
picked up his oil-can and moved 
away wraithlike. The ladder leading 
down to the bottom of the engine- 
room was treacherous with oil. 
Fenner gripped the handrail and 
began the steep descent. It was 
strange to see the main engines still 
and silent; they might have been 
petrified by witchcraft. 

Somebody had dragged a bale of 
cotton-waste from the store and 
the third engineer was sprawled 
across it. There was a deep gash 
down his right cheek, and the white 
waste was soaking up his bright- 
red blood. Each time the red flow 
was staunched the bone showed 
through, glistening in the light from 
the portable lamp. “ Fell from the 
middle grating,” said Mr Burrows, 
the chief engineer. “He has lost 
a lot of blood.” 

Fenner’s hands were trembling as 
he opened the box that the sea 
had tried to snatch from him. He 
felt inadequate. How could he cope 
with this difficult situation, after 
only twelve sketchy lectures from a 
doctor who had always kept his gold 
watch open on the desk and one 
eye on the door ? 

Stout Mr Burrows, sweating pro- 
fusely, sat down on the bale and 
took the third’s head in his lap. 
The curved stitching-needles were 
already threaded with silk. Almost 
despairing, Fenner clamped a needle 


in the forceps and pushed it down 
through the skin of the third’s 
cheek. The point reappeared, red 
and keen, close to the bone. A 
twist of the wrist, then up through 
the flap of flesh on the other side. 
Sweat poured from his fingers into 
the open wound. The thought of 
infection was frightening. One man’s 
sweat is another man’s poison. At 
last he managed to draw the raw 
edges of the wound together and 
to knot the thread. He started on 
the second stitch with more con- 
fidence. 

He was relieved to see that his 
hands were steady now. The violent 
rolling of the ship was not nearly 
so noticeable down here, since the 
engine-room platform was swinging 
through a much smaller arc than 
the bridge eighty feet higher up. 
But the steamy heat was almost 
unbearable. Somehow he got the 
third stitch in, and the fourth. The 
steel plates were burning the soles 
of his bare feet. The second engineer 
must have seen that he was in pain, 
because he brought two empty sacks 
and slipped them between his feet 
and the hot steel. After making 
the last, the seventh, stitch, Fenner 
dusted the closed gap with sulfa 
powder and put on a gauze dressing. 

“ How long did that take?” he 
murmured, not looking at any of 
them. 

** More than an hour,” the chief 
said. “ But a damned fine job.” 

“I must get back to the bridge,” 
Fenner said. 

On the way up he found the rungs 
of the fifty-foot ladder agony to 
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his scorched feet. He imagined him- 
self a pilgrim suffering penance on 
the road to some elevated temple 
of the winds. But there would be 
no peace at the summit. He could 
see the engineers and greasers going 
about their duties with never an 
upward glance at him. Thick steel 
walls studded with rivets isolated 
their powerhouse from the sea. And 
they were shipyard-trained men with 
faith in steel. He envied them their 
security. On the top grating, where 
the Indian had called him back from 
the edge of sleep, he hesitated. Had 
he enough strength to face the second 
half of this insane Rugby game? 
He lifted the lid of a tool-locker 
and stowed the first-aid box inside. 
Then he pushed the steel door on 
its rollers, and the air came scream- 
ing through. Grabbing the side- 
rails he lowered his head and hauled 
himself, hand over hand, out into 
the hurricane. 


Someone had switched on all the 
deck-lights, but the powerful arc- 
lamps trained on the funnel—for 
harbour display, as important build- 
ings and old castles are floodlit— 
showed only a yellow blur, with 
neither outline nor detail. In the 
glare of the launching-lights the 
motor-lifeboat was a vague white 
shape anchored in the swift river 
of air and water. There was no 
ocean, no sky—only a mighty river 
of wind and rain and salt, with the 
tormented ship not on the river but 
beneath it, stumbling over the uneven 
river-bed with the violent flow above 
and all round her. 

D2 


Dimly through the stream Fenner 
saw the wave coming. It reared 
up out of the gloom and towered 
uncertainly over the ship—and then 
within seconds the wind had quarried 
into its base and undermined it and 
it had collapsed upon the Norona. 
The steady roar of the hurricane 
was a norm above which the thunder 
of the great wave’s descent did not 
register, so that it fell in silence— 
a film scene with the sound-track 
shut off. 

He lay on the deck, both arms 
clamped round the funnel ladder, 
and watched a tongue of the wave 
reach underneath the lifeboat. The 
boat surrendered to the sudden 
buoyancy and strained at its lashings. 
In an instant it had burst into 
splinters, and the jagged pieces flew 
away high over the funnel. 

The wave poured over him, flat- 
tening his body to the deck with 
its terrific pressure, yet at the same 
time dragging him sideways, trying 
to suck him overside. The iron 
rungs of the ladder bit painfully 
into his arms. The water seemed 
to be as thick as ointment, and as 
slow-moving. His chest was burst- 
ing. He breathed out all the air 
in his lungs and there was a moment 
of heavenly relief; but immediately 
the desire to fill them again became 
irresistible. Salty rivulets gurgled 
in his throat. He had the sensation 
that all the strength in his body 
was moving into his arms, then 
along the arms and out through the 
finger-tips—leaking away into the 
ocean that already had strength 
enough. 
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On the very border of unconscious- 
ness he had a sudden clear vision 
of his home. Drowning men are 
supposed to see vast panoramas— 
all space and all time in a flash— 
but this picture was in no way 
magnificent. His mother was stand- 
ing in the garden, the boat-shaped 
flower-basket on her arm, scissors 
in her right hand. His young brother 
was trying to turn impossibly small 
circles on his green bicycle. And 
Elizabeth in a yellow summer dress 
was walking in the lane. Her face 
showed no sorrow. Instead of mov- 
ing tragically towards her drowned 
lover, she was cutting with a tennis- 
racquet at the blown heads of 
dandelions. Then she looked up 
and smiled—and the drain of strength 
from his finger-tips ceased. The 
sea feli away. He was safe. He 
lay face down, his trembling body 
ice-cold. Was this salt water stream- 
ing from his nose and eyes, or was 
he crying? After a long time he 
crawled on towards the bridge. 


** My God, second mate, you look 
like a scarecrow.” Sparks was sitting 
on the wireless-room deck, feet 
braced against the desk. The debris 
of the storm lay all round him— 
spare valves, insulators, coils of cop- 
per wire. 

How good it was to be out of the 
wind; to be within range of a 
human voice! “You look like a 
second-hand junk merchant your- 
self,” panted Fenner. 

Sparks pulled some yellow papers 
from his pocket and waved them 


hopelessly. “‘ The old man has given 
me these special messages. But I 
can’t get through to KTK. The 
main aerial’s carried away.” 

** Seen Hudson ?” 

“No. He left the bridge ages 
ago—soon after you. Some trouble 
about a hatch.” 

“A hatch! 
Where ?” 

“On the fore-deck, I think. I’m 
not sure. Stove in, someone said.” 
Sparks hauled himself to his feet. 
“You could help me, Fenner.” 

“ Help you ?” 

“Yes. I could get the nearest 
Mexican station with the emergency 
aerial. But the transmitter would 
have to be re-tuned for that. And 
I can’t see properly to do it. I’ve 
broken my bloody glasses.” 

Main engines and steering-gear 
useless. A sixty-man lifeboat smashed 
into matchwood. Now a hatchway. 
The castle wall breached. And this 
wireless-man worrying about his 
long-distance gossiping. 

“ Forget about it, Sparky,” Fenner 
said. “It doesn’t matter a damn. 
Go to sleep.” 

The graph of his self-esteem turned 
downwards. His clever win against 
the sea, his blood-smeared success 
in the engine-room, his survival 
beneath the great wave were peaks 
that would never be reached again. 
His jaded mind could now detect a 
devilish plan behind the seeming 
confusion of the storm. His poor 
victories had been permitted him 
as part of that plan—to undo his 
caution. The punishment he had 
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so far withstood was only a fraction 
of the hurricane’s potential. Just 
enough to sap his strength. The 
real blow, he knew now, would be 
delivered alongside that broken hatch- 
way that Sparks had spoken about 
so casually. The captain, Hudson 
and the others would expect him 
to join in a futile attempt to close 
that gaping hole. Now that he was 
exhausted, vulnerable, the sea would 
close in for the kill. 

He found Captain Urquhart alone 
on the bridge, clinging to the dead 
engine-room telegraph, the tendons 
of his thin hands standing out like 
the ribs of a fan. But he was still 
on his feet. He looked at Fenner 
with piercing bloodshot eyes. Then 
he smiled. Forty hours of wind 
and salt had paralysed the face 
muscles and the smile was an in- 
human grimace. 

Unexpectedly, twenty feet away, 
Fenner saw Hudson. He was making 
his way towards them on hands and 
knees. He came slowly, studying 
the bewildering motion of the ship ; 
one moment straining forward to 
breast the steep incline, the next 
crouching back from the sudden 
declivity. 

Fenner dreaded his approach. He 
would have some crazy notion in 
his head about trying to stem the 
inroads of the sea. Hudson and his 
band of pygmies, armed with bits 
of wood and toy hammers and flimsy 
sheets of canvas, trying to hold back 
the ocean. And the heavyweight 
ocean playing with them. The 
Norona shuddered as a thousand 


tons of water fell solidly upon her. 
Part of that sea would have poured 
over the lip of the open hatchway 
and into the hold. 

Hudson crawled right to Fenner’s 
bare feet and looked up like a pathetic 
spaniel, his eyes hidden by his matted 
black hair. A foolish man, Hudson. 
His storm strategy was all wrong— 
not crafty enough for leading a pygmy 
expedition against the sea. He was 
asking for trouble already, going 
about on all fours like a dog. He 
should be crawling on his belly, 
close to the deck, like a snake. He 
was shouting, too, but the wind 
whipped the words from his lips. 
Captain Urquhart pointed to the 
wheelhouse. In the shelter of its 
steel walls they would be able to 
hear Hudson’s voice. 

Inside they came upon the for- 
gotten helmsman lying full length 
on the coconut matting. He made 
a half-hearted attempt to get up, 
thought better of it and rolled im- 
patiently away. His bare back was 
stamped with the coarse weave of 
the matting. They got the door 
closed and the roar of the storm was 
muted. 

“Number two,” Hudson gasped. 
“Tarpaulins torn to ribbons and 
all the covers swept away. Heavy 
water getting into the ship. And 
the carpenter—the carpenter and 
young Hamlin, the deck-boy—lost. 
Carried over the side.” He sat 
down on the deck, his head against 
the binnacle and closed his eyes. 

Captain Urquhart was already 
making his way, from one handhold 








to the next, towards the bank of 
telephones. He stretched out a leg 
and prodded the reclining helms- 
man’s rump. “Who is this dis- 
gusting ... this... this damned 
Rip Van Winkle?” he muttered. 
A minute later he was talking to 
the engine-room, in a calm clear 
voice, telling them to start the pumps 
on number two hold. 

Fenner hated the disgraced helms- 
man. The fellow had no right to 
shelter and rest; he had done no 
work, run no risks. A big, well- 
developed brute, too—lying there on 
the matting like a beaten wrestler. 
Fenner was the one who had earned 
sleep, yet could not have it. After 
his mighty struggle with the wave— 
his unobserved and unpraised struggle 
—all the world’s beds were his 
inheritance. 

Hudson’s eyes were closed. But 
Fenner felt that he was not asleep. 
The eyelids were drawn blinds, and 
behind them Hudson was secretly 
planning his mad expedition. He 
would get to his feet soon and give 
Fenner a meaningful look. And 
Fenner, officer and gentleman, would 
have to follow him. And that would 
be the end. He would never sleep 
in any bed again. Not even a 
hospital bed. A coral bed on the 
ocean floor was not a bed in the 
true sense of the word. 

But when Hudson did open his 
eyes he looked vague and lost, instead 
of resolute. Not a word about trying 
to get that hatch covered. Instead, 
he said: “It was ghastly. Chips 
and the boy seemed to go over in 
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slow motion. And without a sound. 
We couldn’t help them. We just 
held on and watched.” 

And now Fenner was holding on 
to the binnacle with both hands 
and watching Hudson; no longer 
afraid of him, as when he had come 
crawling across the bridge. It was 
obvious now that there would be 
no crazy expedition to that deadly 
fore-deck. The storm had beaten 
Hudson. Beaten his body, anyway. 
And even Hudson’s spirit was sus- 
pect. He had been sitting there, 
in that hopelessly slumped position, 
rather too long. Fenner felt that 
being on his own two feet was a 
symbol of the greatest importance. 
Captain Urquhart, so frail that a 
puff of wind could have blown him 
away, had a marvellous knack of 
remaining upright. The horizontal 
helmsman, who had hoarded all his 
bodily strength, represented utter 
disgrace. Fenner was decently 
vertical and holding on, not just 
to the binnacle but to life. He 
would live now, if the ship herself 
could live. 

Captain Urquhart stood propped 
up in a corner of the wheelhouse. 
He unbuttoned his oilskin—clumsily, 
because the skinny fingers were 
powerless—fished a cheroot from an 
inner pocket and lit it. What a 
commonplace, wonderful thing to 
do! Fenner’s last smoke had been 
centuries ago. He wished now that 
someone would put a cigarette, ready- 
lit, into his mouth—the way they 
do with racing-drivers after a Grand 
Prix. 
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“ The worst is over,” the old man 
said. “The vortex passed clear of 
us while you and Hudson were doing 
your best for the ship.” 

The dominant sound within the 
wheelhouse was the ceaseless racket- 
ing of the gyro as the ship’s head 
swung back and forth uncontrolled 
through a quarter circle. True North 
was lost somewhere on the rim of 
that wild compass-card. The wind 
had torn all the diagrams from 
the text-books. Yet when Captain 
Urquhart said that the hurricane 
was dying Fenner believed him. Of 
all the expensive machines and sen- 
sitive instruments packed into this 
storm-tossed steel eggshell, the only 
one still functioning was this old 
man’s brain. 

“But the—the hatch, sir?” 


Would the water-logged ship still 
be afloat upon the sun-flecked sea 
of tomorrow ? 

“Nobody could survive on that 
fore-deck just yet,” the captain said. 
“But already there is less heavy 
water coming aboard. She will not 
founder.” 

He took the cheroot from his 
mouth and dropped it deliberately 
upon the bare, muscular chest of 
the helmsman who was still lying 
at his feet. There was a smell of 
burning hair. Without a word, or 
any gesture of annoyance, the man 
picked the smouldering stub from 
his body and laid it on the deck 
planking alongside his mat. 

Fenner turned away, ashamed and 
shocked. Hudson, his eyes closed, 
had not seen the incident. 
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THE PASSING OF TRINCO 


BY P. H. FAWCETT 


The papers belonging to the late Colonel P. H. Fawcett, who 
was lost in Brazil with his son Jack in 1925, have only recently 
been sorted. The following story was compiled from two of 


his manuscripts. 


TRINCOMALEE, like other little 
places which owe their existence to 
naval and military exigencies, died 
without any audible expostulation 
when, on the Ist of January 1905, 
its fine harbour, forts, dockyard and 
associated buildings were relegated to 
the Colonial scrap-heap under the 
Plan for Reorganisation of Imperial 
Defence. Its obituary was no more 
than a tiny paragraph in the big 
dailies, read with indifference—if at 
all—by the many. It might have 
been a location on the moon, for all 
the meaning it had to them. Even 
to the minority who knew Ceylon it 
was merely an obscure little station 
on the north-east coast, hardly worth 
bothering about. But to the few who 
had lived there, the news of the 
abandonment of Trincomalee as a 
base generated a wave of sentiment 
—of nostalgia. Trinco! Was it 
possible that dear old Trinco had been 
consigned to the limbo—just like 
that ? 

Frankly, the news hit me hard; 
though the writing on the wall had 
been visible for some time. Trinco 
had been for me more than a home 
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since 1886, when as the callowest of 
nineteen-year-old Garrison Artillery 
subalterns I had first passed through 
the gates of Fort Frederick. It was 
there that I met my future wife; 
there that I courted her. Not only 
were the quarters within the fort the 
hub of our little world, but the island 
itself had become to both of us an 
earthly paradise that cost us much 
agony of heart to leave when in 1904 
I was transferred to Queenstown. 
As I write these words, with occa- 
sional pauses to look out of the 
window of the bungalow on Spike 
Island towards the grey-faced town 
on the mainland seen through a mist 
of smoky drizzle drifting in from 
over Cork way, I cannot help com- 
paring the view with the one from 
the verandah of the Quarters in 
Trinco, where the clean azure of the 
ocean, broken by the dazzling white 
crests of incoming breakers, showed 
in a framing of feathery coconut 
fronds ; and a pang goes through me 
at the thought that no longer is there 
any possibility of our having one 
more taste of the old life. 

Socially, we of the Fort Frederick 
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mess were very close to the Naval 
mess at Sober Island. Here in Spike 
it is the same. As a matter of fact, 
there’s a Commander over there on 
Haulbowline whose cutter my own 
little Menachi had the luck to trounce 
in Trinco Harbour not so many years 
ago, and who had dined with us more 
than once in the Quarters. He dined 
with us again here in the bungalow 
on the evening following the news. 
Needless to say, we waxed utterly 
sentimental and talked Trinco and 
nothing else. Our first-born, Jack, 
was brought to the dinner-table by 
his nannie and saluted as almost, if 
not quite, a native of Trinco. The 
Commander was a particular friend 
of his, and it was unthinkable that 
being under the same roof they 
should not greet each other. Bill 
Nai was present also, of course ; for 
he was a pukka native of Trinco, and 
if his canine mind had, after the 
lapse of nearly a year, forgotten the 
familiar smells of yore in the medley 
of new Irish ones, at all events the 
broad collar on his terrier neck bore 
a plate engraved with the name of 
the beloved station among the many 
that made up the tale of his much 
travelled career. 

There is a subtle joy in being sad 
on these occasions, and the presence 
of a kindred spirit enhances it 
enormously. We were gathered to- 
gether to bid our farewells to a place 
and to a mode of life. Until that 
morning it had been a part of our 
present existence, and then suddenly 
it had receded out of reach into 
history. Something we valued as 


part of ourselves had gone, never to 
return. Our systems were shocked, as 
though wounded. At that moment 
we only half realised we had been 
hit. We were numbed. The pain 
was yet to come in earnest. 

Even Irish cuisine and Irish service 
could not eclipse the aura of Trinco 
that hung over the dinner-table that 
night. There was little enough of 
table-ware and silver that had not 
graced our board in the Quarters, 
and nothing on the walls surrounding 
us that was not redolent of Ceylon. 
I saw the Commander’s eyes suffused 
with a rather liquid brightness when 
our biddy placed the sculptured brass 
finger-bowls in front of us at dessert 
time. 

“Good heavens, man! Aren’t 
these the very same ones that old 
Tamby trotted out for the use of 
distinguished guests at the Rest- 
house—the ones the Admiral tried to 
buy from him?” 

“The same. He insisted on my 
taking them as a farewell gift. Dear 
old Tamby: do you remember how 
proudly he used to show privileged 
visitors the drinking-water filter that 
hadn’t been cleaned for forty years ? ” 

“ I wonder what he’ll do now. Of 
course, he’s getting on and he may 
be glad of the rest.” 

“He used to say, ‘They may 
leave, but they will come back,’” 
remarked my wife. “ He knew that 
Trinco was doomed—who didn’t ? 
After all, the shadow of dissolution 
has been hanging over the place for 
a decade.” 

“ Nevertheless, it’s hard to believe 
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that the sands have actually run 
out,” I put in. “Can you imagine 
the depressing ruin of barracks, 
bungalows and walls in ten years’ 
time—the wild creatures gradually 
returning to their old haunts—the 
bears, the buffaloes, the elephants 
and leopards, coming back to roam 
the jungle-infested streets where 
sixty years ago the inhabitants of 
Trincomalee burned fires at night 
to keep them away?. Only twenty 
years ago a radius of three miles from 
Trinco contained every species of 
animal inhabiting the Ceylon jungle ; 
while today, except for a few cheetah 
and an occasional sambhur, hardly a 
single wild beast has the temerity to 
approach within thirty miles. Soon 
they'll all be back again—and so will 
the jungle!” 

My wife said, “I hope I'll never 
see it again. I don’t think I could 
stand the ghosts. I loved it too 
much.” 

“I wonder if the treasure reputed 
to be buried under the fort will ever 
be discovered,” I mused. ‘“ The 
whole place was honeycombed with 
secret passages, you know, and there 
were several walled-up vaults. But 
to attempt to explore them might 
have ended in a similar fate to that 
of the sergeant and two privates who 
tried to explore the passages under 
the fort at Agra.” 

** Snakes, eh ?” 

“Cobras and tic-polongas like 
those dark places. No less than two 
hundred and forty tic-polongas were 
dug out of a white-ants’ nest in a 
hundred-yard stretch of the Fort 


Green some years ago. And that 
reminds me of an interesting experi- 
ence. While exploring a cave in the 
Eastern Cliff two of us discovered 
what we took to be a very fine cobra. 
Fortunately we spotted it in time. 
We retreated, procured the services 
of a professional snake-catcher, and 
returned to the cave. The snake 
was coiled up at the back of the cave, 
apparently asleep, and there was 
mighty little space in there. The 
snake-catcher threw a pebble at the 
brute, and in the same instant that 
it uncoiled he grabbed it by the tail 
and pulled. It made frantic efforts 
to turn and strike him as he dragged 
it out, guiding it by coolly swinging 
or twisting its tail, as though it were 
no more dangerous than a length of 
cable. Meanwhile, we kept out of 
the way. The creature was all of 
eight or nine feet long—a_ real 
monster. Once he had it out in the 
open, he soon worked it into a basket. 
It may have been no more than a rat- 
snake, but the natives to a man swore 
that it was the female of a very rare 
and deadly species of cobra. Poison- 
ous or not, its capture was a brilliant 
exhibition of skill and pluck.” 
“Reminds me of the story of the 
sportsman who shot a large python 
somewhere up near Horawapotana, 
I think it was,” said the Commander. 
“Towed it home behind his bullock- 
cart and put the corpse in the go- 
down beside his bungalow. Next 
morning he sent his wife alone to the 
go-down to admire the trophy. She 
took so long about it that he went to 
see what she was doing, and found 
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her crushed to death by the python’s 
mate.” 

“Yes, I believe that story is 
actually true. But there are other 
true stories that strain one’s credul- 
ity. Just before I arrived in Trinco 
there was a well-known shikari who 
shot at a buffalo, missed, and was so 
annoyed that he hurled his rifle at 
the infuriated beast and went for it 
with a knife. He survived too; 
though he was pinned to a tree 
through the lung. They were a 
hardy breed, those hunters of the 
eighties |” 

“Remember the distinguished 
naval captain” —the Commander 
paused to sip his brandy— who 
was so keen to shoot an elephant 
that he allowed no one any peace ? 
Finally, to shut him up, he was 
inveigled into killing a young captive 
one in a camp of sleeping Afghans, 
who immediately came to life and 
were round him like a swarm of 
angry wasps before he realised what 
he’d done. It cost him a pretty 
penny before they calmed down— 
and never more did he worry us 
about elephant-shooting.” 

“Yes, I remember that,” my wife 
remarked. “ And while we’re deal- 
ing with naval matters, I also re- 
member the Admiral’s wife who took 
it upon herself to be the arbiter of 
Trinco society, and would brook no 
competition. There was the ques- 
tion of precedence at a reception for 
some very distinguished visitor, and 
the consequent heartburnings of those 
wives who were not in the lady’s good 
books. And then, shortly before the 
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event, she went out fishing, and in 
her frenzied efforts to land a par- 
ticularly active fish in the boat she 
dropped her false teeth overboard 
in the deep water off Pigeon Island. 
She had the most able native divers 
looking for them, but to no avail. 
For six weeks she was forced to shut 
herself up in seclusion until a cable- 
gram to her London dentist brought 
out a new set. The great reception 
for the Distinguished Visitor was a 
huge success ! ” 

“Seems to me,” murmured the 
Commander, “ that in recent years 
life was in general more quiet than 
when I first went out on the station. 
The youngsters seem less boisterous 
now than they were in those days.” 

“ That’s true,” I said. “In the 
eighties the British subaltern or sub- 
lieutenant was less inclined to divide 
his leisure hours between bridge and 
bed. There was sport of all kinds— 
polo, sailing, cricket, and even Rugby 
football. And as for shikar .. .” 

“ Quite. A quarter of a century 
ago they possessed more energy for 
life, love and war, eh?” 

“ A European’s life-expectancy in 
Trinco was considerably less then 
than now. Why, only half a century 
ago it was called a White Man’s 
Grave. Every ten years or so cholera 
stalked the land and carried off its 
hundreds. Many a good fellow 
went to a premature death from that 
or another of the many diseases 
rampant at the time. A whole bat- 
tery of Artillery was poisoned by a 
revengeful cook, and the victims were 
buried under a single monument. I 
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doubt if at home the tragedy was 
ever publicly known. Imagine the 
cry that would go up if it happened 
today! Snakes were responsible for 
appalling loss of life too. All the 
same, it was ever a gay little station 
—small though the social circle was 
—except of recent years, when the 
Navy visited it only infrequently.” 

“We think of Trinco as a happy 
little world of our own making, and 
tend to forget that the place must 
have had a history of some sort— 
perhaps even another side to the face 
it presented to the foreigner. The 
native folk were delightful I thought. 
But the East always was inscrut- 
able! .. .” 


Certainly Trinco had a history. 

Tirrukonaser-Malai, as it was form- 
erly called, derived its name from 
the temple of a thousand pillars built 
by King Kulakoden on the site of 
what is now Fort Frederick, and was 
possibly the most notable landmark 
in the whole of Ceylon. The exten- 
sive irrigation works and ruins that 
litter the neighbouring forest indicate 
that in its heyday it must have boasted 
over a million inhabitants. There is 
a wholly neglected field of research 
there for the enterprising archzolo- 
gist. But its magnificence was 
destroyed when the covetousness of 
other Sinhalese principalities was 
aroused by its prosperity; and the 
Tamil hordes, greedy for plunder, 
poured in from the Coromandel coast. 

Roving Portuguese came in their 
caravels and galleons to complete 
the ruin of ancient glory. They 


destroyed the temple; and en- 
croaching forest swallowed up fields 
and dwellings until Trincomalee 
dwindled to no more than a little 
fishing-village. In 1622 the Dutch 
seized the temple promontory from 
the Portuguese, and used the old 
stones from the ruins to build a fort 
as a safeguard against attack by other 
Portuguese colonists from down the 
coast. 

Much of the temple property had 
been removed when white men first 
appeared. Some was destroyed, 
some misappropriated, and a great 
deal buried. Several idols were 
accidentally discovered in 1845 in 
the sand of the shore above high- 
water mark, and the most venerated 
one was removed to Tamblegam, 
where it was installed in the Temple 
of Siva. 

The Dutch found Trincomalee 
difficult and expensive to defend and 
abandoned it. Then, in 1672, a 
British fleet came under Sir Hector 
Munro. But it was pursued and 
overpowered by the French, who 
subsequently restored the harbour 
to the Dutch. In 1795 it was re- 
captured by the British under General 
Stewart. You can see the scars of 
the bombardment on the walls of 
the fort to this day, and round- 
stones and shot are frequently un- 
earthed there. The Duke of Wel- 
lington—then Sir Arthur Wellesley 
—was encamped in Trinco with five 
thousand troops in 1801 for an 
assault upon Java which came to 
nothing. In 1806 the dockyard was 


established ; and the material pros- 
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perity of the place increased in step 
with its importance as a naval depot. 

Cut on the stone portals of the old 
fort is an inscription which can be 
translated thus :— 

‘ The temple built by King Kula- 
koden will be pulled down by the 
cat-eyed people ; and the place after 
being held successively by the cat- 
eyed, red-eyed and smoke - eyed 
nations, and for a longer period by 
the deer-eyed, will be governed by 
the Vadduku race.” 

The Portuguese are said to be the 
‘cat-eyed’; the French, the ‘ red- 
eyed’; the Dutch, the ‘smoke- 
eyed’; the British, the ‘ deer- 
eyed.’ ‘ Vadduku’ may mean either 
a native caste or a people from the 
North. Who origjnally made this 
prophecy, and who inscribed it over 
the gate? Tradition provides no 
clue. Twice a week a long proces- 
sion, composed of descendants of the 
multitudes of bygone times which 
thronged to the temple poojah, 
threads its way through the fort 
gates to the Swami Rock, past the 
crumbling heap of pillars and walls 
marking the site of the old temple, 
and beneath the quaint characters 
spelling out the familiar old proph- 
ecy. Do they await its fulfilment 
with the confident patience of the 
East, I wonder ? 

Among the old ruins whose sacred 
character and cherished ceremonies 
preserved them from absolute obliv- 
ion are the Hot Wells of Konniar. 
There are seven wells, and they lie six 
miles within the forest, embowered 
in palms and fruit-trees and carpeted 


with ferns. A small dagoba along- 
side nestles under an enormous 
banyan-tree. A great saint is en- 
tombed on a neighbouring hill, and 
to the proximity of his remains is 
ascribed the curative property of the 
waters. It may be so. More than 
one person has attributed to them 
his immunity from tropical fevers. A 
plentiful consumption of the water 
and an occasional dip in the hottest 
of the springs certainly does lend one 
a feeling of buoyancy. The springs 
vary in temperature, not only one 
from another but from one day to 
the next. They say the place is 
haunted. Every Tuesday night a 
band of maidens, once dedicated to 
the ancient rites, bathes in them to 
the music of native instruments and 
the soft tinkle of bells. Whoever 
sees them will soon die; for which 
good reason no self-respecting native 
ventures near the place after dark. 
Snakes, poisonous and harmless, 
abound there ; for the springs make 
a tiny green oasis in a dense wilder- 
ness of dry, strong forest. They are 
probably a deterrent as powerful as 
the ghostly maidens, even though in 
a land of dangerous snakes familiarity 
with them tends to breed indifference. 

As a young subaltern I was re- 
garded as eccentric for being inter- 
ested in the ancient history of Trin- 
comalee and in its folklore. To seek 
conversation with the dirty old fakirs, 
as I did, who from time to time made 
pilgrimages from India to the wells 
—once the holiest spot in the holiest 
locality from Dondra Head to the 
Himalayas—was sheer madness. It 
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just wasn’t done, by gad! I trans- 
gressed again and again the awful 
laws of traditional behaviour, but in 
doing so learned a great deal. It was 
one of the fakirs who told me that 
the Hot Wells of Konniar were 
haunted, and I had dabbled enough 
in supernormal matters to be filled 
with a youthful determination to 
visit the place one Tuesday night 
after dark. My nerves were pretty 
good in those days—or I thought 
they were—and I was at an age when 
I yearned to put them to the test. 

It was deliciously cool, as the 
winter evenings are in that incom- 
parably beautiful island, when I 
turned off the Anuradhapura road 
into the sandy track leading through 
the jungle to the wells. About me 
was the lazy drone of insect life, and 
a few butterflies drifted past as 
though to find safe refuge for the 
approaching night. Under the tangle 
of forest the path was all but ob- 
scured in the gloom. I picked my 
way through the wealth of fern with 
the thought of lurking snakes upper- 
most in my mind, but I heard no 
ominous rustlings, and soon I was 
beside the springs, scooping up the 
sparkling water in cupped hands and 
eating a few biscuits prior to selecting 
a spot on the retaining-wall where I 
might pass a night of vigil without 
too much discomfort. 

As the gloom thickened about me, 
and the last horizontal rays of the 
sinking sun painted the tree-tops 
overhead, the daytime sounds of the 
forest died away. During the brief 
period of dusk there was silence, and 


then with the advent of the first 
fireflies there came the almost apolo- 
getic chirping of a tree-frog. It was 
taken up by others and repeated with 
growing confidence until, as dark- 
ness fell, the full orchestra of the 
night woods was well into its first 
tutti. Nightjars voiced their eerie 
cries; large flying-beetles buzzed 
past me; and every few minutes the 
pure bell-like note of some bird 
sounded from afar. I was an object 
of interest to the mosquitos, of 
course, but they were no more annoy- 
ing than the August evening gnats of 
an English garden. Sounds coming 
from the distance were rendered 
thrilling by their very remoteness— 
the trumpet of an elephant, the bark 
of a deer, the baying of a jackal. 
Now and then, one of the harmless 
bears of the Ceylon jungles pattered 
over the dry, fallen leaves outside 
the perimeter of the oasis, and I 
could hear suspicious sniffs followed 
by a discreet withdrawal. Every- 
where about me there was sound— 
the sound of the wild, conducive to 
Arcadian dreams of a world where 
the senseless butchery of animal 
creation is unknown. 

The insect musicians in every 
tree and shrub bleated, croaked, 
whistled and thrummed through 
their long tutti. Then, as if at the 
imperiously upheld hand of a con- 
ductor, there came a gradual diminu- 
endo ending in a single persistent 
voice bent on delivering its solo at all 
costs before relapsing into silence— 
a silence that seemed to be respected 
by every jungle denizen. It was as 
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though some great spirit were pass- 
ing. The silence was utter, except 
for the bubble-bubble of the springs 
beneath the wall where I lay. And 
with that silence came the first 
qualms of dread. Was this to be 
the moment for the vision I had come 
to see? Was there really something 
standing behind me, watching me 
closely? All of a sudden an insect 
struck up again. Others followed 
suit, the frogs joined in, and in a 
moment the full orchestra was en- 
gaged in the second clamorous tutti. 
My nervous tension relaxed and the 
feeling of being watched left me. 

By and by I became conscious of 
a growing drowsiness, and with it a 
not unpleasant feeling of expectancy. 
I fought to keep my eyes open and 
my mind alert. But it was of no 
avail. The song of the jungle took 
on the semblance of exquisite, un- 
earthly music, accompanied—I can 
recall thinking—by a sweet tinkling 
as of silver bells. Eyelids half- 
opened by a tremendous effort of 
will left me with the impression that 
lights were flickering among the 
trees, as though a torchlight proces- 
sion were approaching. And that 
impression was the last thing I 
remember—that, and the falling of 
another of those strange jungle 
silences. 


A troop of brown monkeys over- 
head woke me with their jibbering 
curiosity, but at my first movement 
their severe little faces vanished. 
The brilliantly coloured small birds 
preying upon the hovering insects 


over the springs flashed away to lose 
themselves among the leaves, and a 
tortoise, enjoying a morning drink 
with its head submerged, detected 
the strange sound and plunged into 
the well. The sun was rising, and 
the cheerful daytime noises were 
replacing the silence of the dawn. 

What had taken place at the wells ? 
Had I just missed an interesting 
manifestation of other-world phe- 
nomena, or were my last semi-con- 
scious impressions no more than 
imagination? I should never know 
now. Perhaps it was just as well 
that nothing abnormal had happened. 
At all events, my nerves had not 
failed the test. I was stiff on getting 
up, and damp with dew; but a dip 
in one of the warm springs left me 
unusually refreshed—and not entirely 
displeased with myself. 

Beside the path, about a hundred 
yards from the crumbling walls, was 
a half-ruined bungalow that might 
once have been connected with the 
service of the dagoba. As I left the 
wells and passed by its open ver- 
andah, I noticed that it was occupied 
by an old fakir and his chela. Strange 
that I never spotted them when 
passing on the previous evening! 
The fakir, a big man with matted 
hair, smiled at me as I approached. 
His face had an ethereal beauty, 
marred only by a cataract in one eye. 
I stopped to exchange a few words 
with him. He proved to be more 
communicative than these men 
usually are to the sahib-log, and I 
tarried for some time listening with 
interest to his conversation, gather- 
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ing from him that he possessed all of 
the several powers attributed to his 
kind by those who place credence 
in Indian lore. Responding to an 
invitation made sincerely enough but 
impulsively, he agreed to visit my 
bungalow in Fort Frederick and 
show me some curious manifestations 
of his powers. “‘ Not to satisfy idle 
curiosity,” he assured me, “ but to 
strengthen your faith upon the Path.” 

He entered the bungalow un- 
announced a few afternoons later, 
and squatted down with his chela on 
a mat near the door. Omitting any 
greeting, he at once chided me for 
the luxury of the room, which was 
full of Eastern works of art. 

““Why tie yourself to the Wheel 
of Rebirth with these baubles, my 
son? Worldly possessions are an 
illusion that shackle your feet on the 
path of Wisdom and blind you to 
Truth.” He then gave me a pro- 
longed discourse on the virtues of 
self-restraint and asceticism, con- 
cluding by saying: “ And now, that 
I may show you the power of the 
mind purged of desire, I wish you to 
light a candle and place it at the far 
end of the room.” 

This I did, and gazing steadily at 
the flame he made it grow or diminish 
to a tiny spark at will. The inner 
door of the room opened and closed 
at his bidding. It might have been 
purely hypnotic, I decided, and 
promptly asked him for something 
more convincing. 

“Come to the Mosque at seven 
tonight,” he said, “and I will give 
you a powder which you shall take 


at once. You will then return here, 
and at noon tomorrow come to me 
again to tell me what your experiences 
have been this night.” Without 
another word, he and his chela rose 
to their feet and left the bungalow. 

Thinking that they might have 
trouble in passing the sentry at the 
gate, even though they had entered 
without being detained, I hurried 
after them. There was no sign of 
them on the Fort Green. But they 
might have mistaken the way, and I 
therefore went to the gate to let the 
sentry know that they were guests of 
mine. They had not left by the gate 
and did not appear while I was there. 
I asked the sentry how they had 
managed to pass in, and described 
them in some detail. He looked at 
me in respectful amazement and 
assured me that no such couple had 
entered. A coolie sweeping the paths 
near the bungalow also denied 
having seen them. 

At seven that evening I was at the 
door of the Mosque. I requested a 
passing native to do for me what 
consideration for religious suscepti- 
bilities prohibited my doing for 
myself, and enter to let the old fakir 
know I had come. The native did 
as I asked and came out to say that 
there was no one inside. Even as he 
said it, the door—which he had 
carefully closed after him—opened, 
and the fakir came out. My native 
departed upon his way as though he 
never noticed the holy man. Hand- 
ing me a packet without saying a 
word, the fakir turned and re- 
entered the Mosque. 
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That night sleep came with diffi- 
culty. I tossed and turned, racked 
by the demon of unrest, wondering 
if the powder I had taken was, at 
best, harmless. There were seven 
fox-terriers in the room with me, and 
one lay upon the thin sheet covering 
my legs. Their every movement tore 
from me the sleep I so painfully 
wooed, until impatience overcame 
me and I got up to eject them 
all. That had the desired result, 
and not long afterwards I dropped 
ves 


A vivid sense of freedom per- 
meated me—an indescribable light- 
ness—as I stood looking down on 
my sleeping body. An imperceptible 
permutation found me floating, as it 
were, over a sea of cloud, white and 
billowy, edged here and there with 
silver by the radiance of the moon. 
Then the scene changed, and I was 
in a lofty pillared hall in what 
appeared to be an old rock temple, 
through the portal of which I could 
see the side of a mountain rising 
from a lake of silver cloud. Within 
the empty hall I seemed to be bathed 
in bright moonlight ; yet the strange 
light had no visible origin, nor did it 
cast shadows over the rocky floor. 

As I looked about, I became aware 
of a gathering mistiness enveloping 
me, screening from my vision the 
walls of the hall in which I stood, a 
veil of white vapour with little wisps 
and whorls curling about my body. 
A voice spoke, seemingly very far 
away, and it was the voice of the old 
fakir. 


“ Watch ! ” 

On the blank whiteness in front of 
me there gradually resolved a scene 
of life, an animated picture, vivid 
representation of splendours I can 
scarcely describe. Figures, richly 
garbed, acted a soundless play of 
barbaric oriental magnificence in a 
setting of splendidly carved palaces 
and temples. I saw the Hot Wells 
in unfamiliar guise, enveloping forest 
gone, and luxurious vegetation dis- 
ciplined in the formal conventions 
of an extensive garden ; and in those 
warm, healing springs forgotten kings 
and queens bathed with all the pomp 
of an Eastern fairy-tale. I saw the 
teeming populace of a city engaged 
in the daily round—the artisans, the 
merchants, the veiled women, the 
playing children, and the gold- 
bedecked elephants of princely 
pageantry—and I knew that this 
was Trincomalee in the days of long 
ago when Sakya Muni’s radiance 
was freshly brilliant... . 

Now the splendidly carved walls 
are riven, the temples have fallen 
and the people gone. Jungle has all 
but obliterated the traces: of erst- 
while magnificence. And white men, 
men in armour and with fire-arms, 
move into the scene of desolation, 
and buildings rise again where King 
Kulakoden’s edifices had stood. The 
new settlement bears no resemblance 
to the vanished city, but human life 
has once again become active on the 
hallowed ground. Yet the spirit of 
the land sleeps, as though ignorant 
of the intruder, permitting an ocupa- 
tion only until such time as the 
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awakening comes, when it will once 
more take its own. 

I see the white man’s handiwork 
spreading beyond the limits of the 
ancient city to cover that glorious 
harbour. Eastern life, conditioned 
by occidental requirements, returns 
as the towering galleons at anchor 
are metamorphosed into steam-driven 
vessels bringing Europeans of several 
races. Colonial life, supported by 
warships and armed men, sounds a 
discordant note in the still pervading 
aura of gentle Buddhist tolerance. 
The sleeping spirit is obscured by a 
materialism that even the descend- 
ants of the ancient people share. 
The light of Gotama is partially 
extinguished in a deepening cloud 
of darkness stabbed by the vicious 
flashes of guns. Flying-machines 
streak to and fro in the gathering 
penumbra... . 

The darkness clears somewhat. 
The sleeper is awake. The white 
man has gone, and the Colonial era 
in Trincomalee is no more. Yet 
occidental influence is undiminished ; 
in spite of the direction of its govern- 
ment by the Sinhalese themselves. 
European domination is finished. 
Either by conquest or in the course 
of normal events the white man has 
been deplaced—yet, no golden age 
has returned. The disease of mater- 
ialism and unrest has infected the 
land to the undoing of its own 
people. Another shadow is approach- 
ing—another shadow in which the 
flashes of guns stab the darkness— 
and this creeping shadow is spreading 
from the north... . 
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(There is half a sheet missing here 
from the manuscript.) 


I was in bed. The dogs had found 
their way in again by the window 
opening upon the verandah, and the 
favoured one had resumed his place 
on the foot of the bed. The full 
moon shone through the open 
window, casting a brilliant beam 
across the floor and lighting up the 
face of a travelling-clock on an 
Afghan inlaid table. It was three 
in the morning, and I had slept for 
only an hour or two. It amazed me 
that so much could have happened in 
so short a time. The visions must 
be real! They had followed an 
orderliness that put them far above 
the eccentric vagaries of even the 
vividest of imagination-bred dreams. 
Moreover, I could still almost hear 
the last words of the old fakir: “ See 
how transient a thing is the body— 
how fleeting are all worldly phe- 
nomena. There is only one thing that 
is lasting—only one thing that has 
no beginning and no end—and that 
one thing, my son, is Truth.” I felt 
a heaviness—an intolerable sense of 
loss—so much so that I could stay 
in bed no longer, and rose to dress 
scantily in order to go out with the 
dogs and bathe in the moonlit sea 
where the hush of lazy wavelets fall- 
ing rhythmically on the sandy beach 
crooned a soft nocturne. 

The cynical light of day drove the 
night’s magic from me; and the 
security of Colonial tenure in Trinco 
seemed like a state that not even 
time could dissipate. The well-drilled 
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Sikhs of the Garrison ; the old guns 
bordering the Green; the warships 
at anchor in the harbour; the dimly 
distant bugle-calls that came across 
the blue water; the yachts bobbing 
at their moorings; the busy fisher- 
men and village folk—how could all 
this change ? 

At midday I went obediently to 
the Mosque. Exhaustive inquiries 
failed to locate the fakir and his 
chela. Apparently they had been 
seen neither there nor in the village. 
I myself never saw them again. 


My wife had gone upstairs to say 
good night to the Tawah—to little 
Jack—after extracting a promise from 
the Commander to follow with me 


as soon as we had finished our 
brandy. 

* One must remember,” the Com- 
mander said, “that these things 
follow every political change of 
wind. Trinco goes on the scrap- 
heap today, and tomorrow another 
change sees it back as a base again. 
It’s no use crying over it. Ceylon is 
still there at all events. It’s still 
part of the Empire, and always will 
De eo 

There was something I could have 
told him about that, but he would 
have regarded me as quite mad. 
Instead, I put down my empty glass 
and suggested— 

* Come on; we'd better go up, or 
the Tawah will be bawling for us.” 
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AURORAL OBSERVATIONS 


BY MARGARET SHAW 


CousIN CLARA’S presence at Ann’s 
only important contribution to the 
International Geophysical Year was, 
I thought, unfortunate. Ann, after- 
wards, was philosophical. “Counter- 
irritants are to be expected,” she 
said condescendingly. “ She might 
have been worse—an_ unlocatable 
dead sheep or a portable radio. 
Besides,” she added with exces- 
sive condescension, “ as a type, C.C. 
is interesting, her mental make-up 
could be classed ‘ feminine, fair aver- 
age’ of her day and generation.” 

Cousin Clara’s day and generation 
were early Edwardian, slightly before 
the Coronation, contemporaneous 
with the mahogany chiffonier, the 
‘servant problem’ and unshakable 
faith in the social infallibility of 
blue blood and whale-bone. As 
such she is regarded as something 
of an heirloom in our family and 
is accorded, by all but the most 
aggressively modern, full honours, 
and capital letters in mode of 
address. 

She was paying us her annual 
visit, and by way of celebration we 
had taken her to the Shakespeare- 
Olivier film version of Richard III., 
an entertainment which, she informed 
us during the walk home, she had 
found quite a change from ‘ Charley’s 
Aunt.’ The comparison threw a 


conversational hiatus which extended 
to her next observation. “ There’s 
a fire somewhere,” she announced. 
“TI think it’s that hideous wash- 
house of yours—a good thing, too.” 

We had arrived at our front gate, 
the path from which runs due south 
to the privet hedge intended to hide 
the cruder out-buildings. Tonight, 
hedge and buildings were merged 
in an indistinguishable dark mass 
out of which the wash-house chimney 
rose, starkly, against a luminous 
glow. There was a brief silence, 
then Ann and I spoke at once. 

* Aurora!” exclaimed Ann joy- 
fully. 

“Supper!” I said, with deter- 
mination, and made for the front 
door. 

But it was not to be. Scarcely 
had I juggled the key into its hole 
when Ann, who had run round to 
the back door for a better view of 
the southern sky, returned to say 
it was indeed an aurora and promised 
to be a good one. My spirits 
slumped and, with them, all im- 
mediate prospect of bed and book. 

My sister and I share an implied 
agreement to co-operate, as much 
as lies within our diverse natures, 
in each other’s enthusiasms. Since 
Ann’s interests are centred in the 
present and the improbable future, 
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and mine are all in the past, co- 
operation can sometimes amount to 
a protracted endurance test for some- 
one. It seemed to me that Richard 
III., Cousin Clara and aurora all 
in one evening provided a surfeit 
of entertainment. 

‘“* What are you going to do about 
it?” I asked. 

“ Make for Saddle Hill—away 
from the city lights.” 

It struck me that Saddle Hill was 
as good a choice as any, being a 
landmark on the Otago coast-line 
named by Captain Cook when ex- 
ploring New Zealand waters in the 
interests of navigation and science. 
There was also a remote chance 
that I might, while there, get the 
‘feel’ of the historical study I in- 
tended making of the district lying 
at the foot of the hill. This small 
area, roughly a hundred square miles, 
can claim to have crowded a non- 
stop presentation of much of the 
story of civilisation—from foot-track 
to tarmac—into a mere hundred 
years of time. 

“ Wouldn’t the compost-heap do 
as well? It’s nice and high, we 
could cover it with newspaper, or 
something.” The anxiety in Cousin 
Clara’s voice recalled us to present 
humanity. 

“Oh! C.C., you definitely aren’t 
in this,” exclaimed Ann. “ You 
can go cheerfully to your warm bed 
and we'll give you supper before we 
leave—that is, if you don’t mind 
hurrying.” 

“What! Stay alone in this house!” 
—making the house sound barely 
respectable—“ while you girls go 


gallivanting about the night ”—mak- 
ing us sound decidedly less than 
respectable.—“ I’d go demented.” 

Ten minutes later, with Cousin 
Clara’s stout figure wedged in the 
back seat of the car between the 
rugs and the picnic-basket, we set 
out. 

Though she did not actually 
violate the road-code Ann drove as 
a woman with a purpose. She stopped 
once, to make us check our watches 
by the post-office clock, then on we 
sped, shedding the lights of the city, 
the suburbs, the country clusters 
until, with the final ascent of Saddle 
Hill, we appeared to be taking off 
into space. The road dwindled 
to a narrow, soaring track beset with 
fleeting fencing-posts and broom- 
bushes. Night took on a precarious 
tilt, new constellations swung into 
view below. When, at last, she 
announced, “Well! here we are,” 
and shut off the engine, the great 
black void of ocean had been added 
to the general witchery and to the 
streaks, in the sky, of dragon’s-blood- 
red. The dragon himself lay writh- 
ing in death agonies in the scrub- 
country east of the Gedknowes. 

Such is the distorting influence 
of speed. When we left the car 
night greeted us with warm, couthie 
hands and the pungent scent of 
smouldering gorse fires which had 
been burning all day in the scrub- 
country east of the Gedknowes. All 
was very still, the hill and the hour 
were ours alone, and Nature seemed 
disposed to welcome us, when Cousin 
Clara snorted, “ What’s that?” point- 
ing to a crop of lumps on the 








hill behind us. “ Rocks,” I said, 
and suggested we sat among them, 
for assuredly we should need sup- 
port before the night was out. I 
stopped suddenly; for several of 
the nearer rocks rose on unsteady 
legs and moved away muttering. 
They were followed by their friends 
and neighbours — the whole hill 
seemed to be on the move. There- 
upon Ann tactlessly remarked that 
the hill was once a famous cover for 
wild-pig, and, borrowing from my 
repertoire, told the story of the 
pioneer settler who, finding two 
orphaned piglets, decided to take 
them home. He solved the problem 
of transport by removing his under- 
pants and knotting the legs into 
pokes—one for each piglet. 

“Very ingenious,” murmured 
Cousin Clara, laying the rugs on a 
ledge, on the outside of the fence, 
which proved to be a man-made 
ditch, but, being dry, served the 
purpose. Ann, in the meantime, 
chose a genuine rock and arranged 
her ‘ gear ’—watch, note-book, pencil, 
torch—“ Like a tally-clerk about to 
tot up the carcases,” giggled Cousin 
Clara, warming to the party spirit. 
She produced a box of chocolates 
which necessitated an early approach 
to the tea-basket, which prompted 
a reminiscent round of former mid- 
night picnics, and better days when 
tandem bicycles and river-punts were 
vehicles of sociability, which led 
on to ‘Susan’s forthcoming mar- 
riage,’ to modern youth, to modern 
kitchens, to the present scarcity of 
China tea—to politics. Nattering ! 
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—on and on, myself committed and 
involved. 

Merged in the shadow of her rock 
Ann ignored us. My sister’s interest 
in auroras dates from a letter, written 
years ago, to the director of the 
Dominion Observatory seeking in- 
formation regarding a strange pink 
light which appeared in the sky 
while she was putting Ticker, the 
cat, to bed. The director, with 
characteristic charm, replied per- 
sonally, requesting further reports 
of strange lights, to be accompanied 
by more specific details of their 
time and direction. Since then Ann 
has joined the small band of amateurs 
throughout the country whose obser- 
vations of auroras, authority assures 
them, are of genuine value in the 
cause of science. 

This night was undoubtedly set 
for big things. Earth and ocean, 
vast auditorium, were folded in 
muted shades of blue dimly lit by 
the gorse fires. Overhead, the screen 
was punched with myriads of stars, 
remote and cold, before which a 
series of luminous forms—green, 
white and faintly red—moved tenta- 
tively from east to west, faded— 
reversed the movement—faded again, 
a spectral corps de ballet silently 
assembling for Grand Carnival, the 
theme of which was not yet apparent. 
Presently two bright, probing rays 
appeared and engaged in a brilliant 
pas de deux, compelling us to awed 
silence that lasted fully three minutes, 
until Cousin Clara blew her nose 
and remarked how wonderful it was 
to think it was all caused by the 
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reflection of the sunlight on the 
Polar ice. 

“T’m afraid, C.C., that one’s 
rubbed out.” Ann’s voice rose 
decisively from the rock. 

“Rubbed out! What do you 
mean ?” 

“ Disproved.” 

“Indeed! By whom? And what, 
may I ask, do they approve ?” 

I could almost hear the discarded 
muses moan as Ann began her 
explanation, involving sun-storms, 
atmospheric particles, ionisation and 
other complexities, conscientiously 
expressed in topical jargon. At her 
first perceptible pause for breath— 
“TI don’t believe a word of it,” 
inserted Cousin Clara coldly. “‘ How 
do they know? Who’s been there 
to see? If they’re so very, very 
clever, why don’t they remain below 
and invent a cure for chilblains.— 
Look! oh look!—a falling star— 
someone is dying,” said Cousin Clara 
with awful solemnity. 

A derisive snort rose from the 
rock, then silence fell again. 

A red glow spread over the 
west, like the reflection of a great 
blast-furnace, eerie complement to 
the warm, smoke-tainted breeze. 
“Creepy!” Cousin Clara shivered 
and stood up. “I’m going to see 
just what the child is doing—reading 
a naughty novel no doubt.” She 
groped her way across to Ann and 
peered into the lighted note-book. 
Mentally I could visualise exactly 
what she saw there—a column of 
figures headed N.Z.S.T. and a set 
of symbols, A for arc, R for ray 


and so on, indicating the state and 
progress of the aurora. “ Good 
gracious !”—she returned abruptly 
to the cushioned drain—“ the child 
must be dotty, she’s putting it all 
down in figures and signs—indeed 
it’s worse than dotty, it’s crude, 
unladylike.” She sat down heavily 
and continued in urgent, jerky whis- 
pers: “ You must stop it, my dear 
—other interests—singing lessons, 
she’s a nice voice—'ll never get any- 
where going on like that—looks won’t 
count a rap—men detest a blue- 
stocking. Science”—she paused to 
draw a deep, disapproving breath— 
* goes with bald heads and prominent 
teeth—ah ! look at that! Someone 
else is dying—poor soul.” 

Mercifully all further discussion 
died too; for at that moment the 
auroral choreographer decided upon 
a theme and, in whimsical mood, 
was concentrating all the best material 
on one point. Brilliant rays, red and 
white, singly and in groups, swept up- 
wards to converge at the zenith, while 
the corps de ballet, the glows, draperies 
and lesser luminosities, contributed 
pyrotechnic variations all round the 
night. Automatically we rose to 
our feet—for one hilarious moment 
it seemed to me that a gigantic 
cracker had been set off at the tail 
of Scorpio. 

“ Corona!” breathed Ann. “I’m 
going to the top of the hill.” There 
was a twang of sprung wire and she 
disappeared. 

“Those animals?” whispered 
Cousin Clara anxiously ; “are you 
sure—— ?” 
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“ They were sheep,” I said; “the 
worst that could happen to Ann 
would be a bed of stinging-nettles.” 

“Ah, that might do her good, 
shock a little sense into her,” she 
murmured, and for the next fifteen 
tremendous minutes she gave her- 
self wholeheartedly to the theme of 
the moment. In a grand crescendo 
of light and colour—vast, incom- 
prehensible, utterly silent—the aurora 
moved slowly to its maximum, a 
flaming corona. (‘00.45. F.C. bril- 
liant. Rs long, red and greenish, 
clear sky,” was how Ann summed 
it up.) 

There is a point in one’s emotional 
capacity where the enjoyment of 
beauty reaches satiety. To go beyond 
that point, unless one’s head and 
hands are nicely balanced making 
records, is to enter the sphere of 
inspired poetry or, more commonly, 
to plummet to banality. About the 
time of the maximum Cousin Clara 
reached her climax of appreciation, 
favourably comparing the spectacle 
with Aunt Emily’s gold-thread, jewel- 
tipped parasol, ‘the one she wore 
at the Durbar in 1911.’ This was 
indeed something in similes. Once, 
in my youth, I saw the parasol, 
and remember it still with wonder 
(more especially wonder how Aunt 
Emily, who was pretty but poor, 
came by the priceless piece). 

“* Stiff neck,” was Cousin Clara’s 
next announcement. “If I don’t sit 
down, Ill fall down—backwards.” 
She sat down and, presently, sub- 
sided into silence. And I was left 
alone, at last, to indulge my own 


peculiar fancies, which being, as yet, 
uninfluenced by science, are held 
by some to be reactionary. I must 
admit to a dislike for beauty analysed, 
for mystery explained, and I deplore 
the impertinence which threatens to 
draw the moon within the orbit of 
our petty parochialism. I have no 
quarrel, though, with lesser gadgets 
designed to lighten the round of 
domestic chores. 

The aurora faded to a ghost of 
its former splendour—a pale, silver 
bow extending across the heavens 
from east to west, lightly knotted 
at the zenith. Was this the end, 
or the interval? Time would show. 
Seated on a flat-topped rock, which 
in daylight would command a long, 
long view with a glimpse, in the 
foreground, of the tops of the pine- 
trees sheltering the grand old house 
in the hollow of the saddle, I fell to 
contemplating, gloomily, the startling 
growth and encroachment of paro- 
chialism since the day William 
Jaffray carried the piglets home in 
the legs of his underpants. That 
would be little more than one 
hundred years ago; for the progeny 
of the piglets were advertised for 
sale and ‘ ready for lifting’ in the 
summer of 1855. 

Young Jaffray was a shepherd by 
calling—sheep was his chief concern 
—and with his girl wife, Margaret, 
and ‘twa dugs,’ he had made his 
first home in a clay biggin near 
the sheep-pens at the bottom of 
Saddle Hill. That was in the summer 
of 1848, the year of the Otago 
Settlement, and they two had the 
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width of all the land, 170 miles 
from coast to coast, with the moun- 
tains between, more or less to them- 
selves. The following year Maggie 
was born, she who was destined to see 
the modern ‘ traffic-cop’ in control 
of the grand highway superimposed 
on the old Maori foot-track of her 
childhood. Maggie’s birth was some- 
thing of an innovation locally, causing 
a marked deviation from the main 
foot-track to the biggin, trodden by 
the sons and daughters of the Kai 
Tahu anxious to see the first white 
child born on their territory. The 
Maoris proved good friends and 
neighbours, but their territory found 
small favour with the newcomers. 
To a large extent it was bog-land, 
periodically inundated by the river 
and the hill streams—there was little 
stability to it beyond a series of 
irregular dry ridges and a dark stand 
of trees known as Big Bush. It 
was no place at all for sheep and held 
little immediate prospect for cattle ; 
so, when William Jaffray made his 
permanent choice of land, he moved 
a thousand feet above flood-level 
and built his house in the shelter 
of the saddle. From the pinnacle 
of his sheep-walks the young shep- 
herd could look west into the mys- 
terious ‘ waste-lands’ lying beyond 
the boundary of the new province, 
east to the ocean horizon, and north 
and south to the limits of his district 
as deacon of the First Church of 
Otago. Here was serenity—the world 
at morning. That William Jaffray 
found the prospect pleasing is 
evident ; for, early on, he celebrated 


his sense of freedom from petty 
social restraints by permitting his 
wife to make a broody-hen’s nest 
of his lum hat, and he remained 
on the hills for the rest of his life. 
It may have been on a visit to his 
office-bearer that the Rev. Thomas 
Burns—minister and ‘ Moses’ of the 
settlement—noted the bogs and wrote 
of them—‘ they are all capable of 
draining and a magnificent flat of 
fine land it will be.’ His own chosen 
acres lay well down on the flat 
and were named Mossgiel after his 
birthplace in Ayrshire, for he was 
the son of Gilbert Burns. Five years 
after the minister’s prophetic remark, 
but and ben in sod, cob and weather- 
board were spaced along the Maori 
track, already raised in status to 
‘dray road.’ The conquest of the 
bogs had begun. In its early stages 
it was a saga of spade and grub-hoe, 
sweat, ague and tears, and the 
prayers and imprecations which rose 
with the reek of burning flax were 
expressed in Gaelic or in good plain 
Lallans; for the undertaking was 
almost wholly Scottish, a piece of 
the auld land taking root in Anti- 
podes. Across the bogs, along the 
western hills, another line of Scots- 
men were digging-in in similar cir- 
cumstances, but for years they 
remained a race apart, east separated 
from west by the dismal waters. 
Below Saddle Hill, by Mossgiel 
Farm, a small wooden building, set 
on a cross-ridge, served the purpose 
of church, school and social centre 
until 1854, when it became the 
parish church proper, with a young 
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Scottish minister inducted to the 
charge. William Jaffray’s deacon- 
ship was transferred to the new 
parish, and if, therefore, his walk 
to court and kirk was considerably 
shortened, it was undertaken almost 
wholly in the perpendicular. Un- 
daunted, he continued to serve as 
deacon, as elder, for sixty-five years ! 
Muscular achievement in those days 
was not the prerogative of organised 
sport. 

Mossgiel farm, under the manage- 
ment of Arthur Burns, the senior 
minister’s far-sighted son, possessed 
a smiddy, a flour-mill, a saw-mill 
and a new-fangled reaping-machine, 
and thus became a centre of secular 
service and sociability in the dis- 
trict. In the spring of 1860 there 
was an impressive gathering on the 
property of thirty-three ploughs, 
two-thirds of them bullock-drawn, 
there to take part in the first local 
ploughing-match. 

At the beginning of 1861 the price 
of wool was high, cultivation was 
steadily expanding, wooden houses 
with real ovens to their kitchens 
were replacing the clay cottages. It 
seemed as though the Settlement 
founders’ dream of pastoral peace 
and Presbyterian pertinacity was 
about to be realised. But God 
disposes. Ere the year was out the 
dream had become a dissenting 
nightmare, a gold-rush, no less. 

The mysterious waste-lands in the 
west, long since included in the pro- 
vince, yielded their fabulous treasure 
and, almost overnight, the bog-lands 
took on the appearance of an over- 


crowded fly-paper. In one fell stroke 
Scottish insularity went down before 
the gay cosmopolitan onslaught, never 
quite to recover its full strength 
again. It would be difficult now 
to say whether the prospect of easy 
fortune or the blessed opportunity 
of a change of occupation prompted 
the local men to join the rush. Join 
they did, William Jaffray among 
them. ‘ Mossgiel is quite deserted,’ 
wrote the Rev. Thomas Burns to a 
friend. ‘The blacksmith’s forge is 
blown out; the carpenters have 
bolted ; the saw-mill is silent.’ 

Eventually, however, common- 
sense prevailed, aided, possibly, by 
the uneven distribution of the gold, 
and the local men returned to dig 
a steadier prosperity from their own 
land. And it is on record that 
William Jaffray brought each member 
of his family a present ! 

When all was over, the dust and 
excitement settled. East was joined 
to west, at last, by a series of 
urgently contrived cart-tracks, and 
reclamation was spreading from 
either side. The land was slowly, 
sullenly, conforming to its official 
title—Taieri Plain. But Mossgiel 
farm was never the same again. 
Somewhere during the years of com- 
motion an § was lost from its name, 
and with it went the douce pastoral 
note that was its natural inheritance. 
The flour-mill remained silent, the 
saw-mill was moved away, and 
Arthur Burns took to politics, but 
not so fervently as to blunt his 
vision. 

Like his Great-Uncle Robert he 
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was a dreamer, but Arthur Burns’s 
dreams were intensely practical, and 
those which were realised remain 
today a monument to the man and 
his foresight. In 1870 he turned 
with renewed interest to the deserted 
flour-mill. The Provincial Govern- 
ment was offering a reward for the 
first thousand yards of woollen cloth 
produced in Otago—a challenge with 
a future to it. Resigning his seat 
in Parliament Burns returned to 
Scotland, there to study means and 
ways of starting a woollen-mill in 
the far south. That the outcome was 
successful was evident the following 
autumn, when dwellers on Saddle 
Hill witnessed the astounding sight 
of industry moving in on the old 
bog-lands. Waggon-loads of men 
and machinery—the former, with 
their families, hailing mainly from 
Innerleithen—passed over the hill 
from the port of Dunedin, making 
for the disused flour-mill. For a 
time there were scenes of great 
activity in the neighbourhood, then 
came a period of calm, the workers 
had gone under cover. Then— 
triumph! The evening newspaper 
of 23rd September 1871 announced 
the successful production of woollen 
cloth in Otago—the Mosgiel Mills 
were established. 

Thereafter progress hustled along 
with increasing speed and noise. In 
1875 the railway was laid at the foot 
of the hill and the rattle of the 
‘southern goods’ joined the sounds 
of daily life for years to come. Then 
came the telegraph-pole, the motor- 
car, the electric power-pole, the aero- 

E 


plane, crowding in in time to cele- 
brate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the year of settlement. Shadows 
of war fell with increasing intensity. 
The first had called for little more 
than a ‘ Day of Solemn Fast, Humili- 
ation and Prayer,’ and, in the news, 
a string of beautiful names—Alma, 
Balaclava, Inkermann, Sebastopol. 
The following wars demanded their 
tithe of local men and material; the 
ghastly net of parochialism was clos- 
ing about the earth—young Jaffray’s 
early glimpse of world at morning 
was moving towards a cluttered 
noon. 

About the turn of the century 
the original settlers on the bog-lands 
had begun to take their leave, a 
small, unique band, founders of the 
past as well as of the future. In 
1916 William Jaffray followed them, 
descending the hill for the last time 
in sixty-eight years—a record of 
pioneering, applied with integrity 
and humour. With his wife, who 
had preceded him, he took up his 
final allotment of local land lying 
at the foot of the hill, within sight 
of the house on the saddle and no 
more than a paddock’s breadth from 
the site of the clay biggin—their 
first house. 

They timed their leaving well, these 
old folk; before change and man’s 
war-sharpened ingenuity brought 
about the apparent negation of all 
they had worked for. Theirs was 
the quiet tempo of hoof-beats, their 
outer peace at least was inviolate. 
They knew the immensity of silence, 
the mystery of distance, freedom, 
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unrestricted by security, sociability 
unrelated to mechanised gregarious- 
ness—awkward words, but apt. To- 
day the ‘ mysterious wastelands ’ seen 
from the old sheep-pens on the hill 
are anybody’s picnic-ground.... 
But slightly to the north lies Mosgiel, 
the home town of nearly 5000 in- 
habitants, expanding memorial to a 
Burns in the south and to the men 
of Innerleithen who came to his aid. 
Sprawled upon the farm-lands, geo- 
metrically designed, utilitarian in 
purpose, the little town makes no 
peak upon the skyline, lays no claim 
to being of the stuff of poetry. 
Nevertheless, its deepest roots are 
drawn from those ‘drear’ acres 
which gave the world the ‘ cowrin, 
tim’rous beastie’ and ‘ The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.’ 


“Well! All is over—the best 


show I’ve seen yet—we may as well 
go home now, unless you want to 
wait and see the dawn. I say! 
are you asleep?” 

Ann’s voice startled me to in- 
caution. “No, merely re-creating 
the past,” I murmured. 

“It’s the same thing,” she said. 
** Where’s C.C.—asleep, too ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” was the sharp 
reply. “I’m here looking at some- 
thing new. Tell me, Ann, in suitable 
language, just what it is.” She was 
standing up among the rugs, like a 
resurrected mummy, pointing majes- 
tically eastwards where a slowly 
expanding glow appeared above the 
rim of the hill, throwing into sil- 
houette three ancient Ngaio-trees 
storm-swept into attitudes of per- 
petual obeisance. 

** Moonrise,” said Ann. 
we be going ?” 
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A DONKEY’S TRAVELS 


BY PATRICK ALLEN 


THE Englishman travelling in Eire 
often decides to go by bus. The 
buses look like luxury coaches, and 
a smart time-table suggests that the 
journey will be all that an efficient 
foreigner could wish for. We left 
Londonderry preparing to celebrate 
the anniversary of the siege. Truck- 
loads of armed policemen driving 
into position to oversee the revels 
reminded me of Egypt during the 
troubles. The seat next to mine 
was taken by a labourer on his way 
home from the Clyde shipyards. 
In his new-found opulence he had 
thoughtfully provided a large paper 
bag full of bottles of porter in case 
the journey should prove dry. He 
need not have troubled because we 
stopped for a ‘ wet’ in every village. 
Even so the bottles were passed 
from mouth to mouth, stranger and 
friend alike politely refraining from 
wiping the neck of the bottle before 
they drank. This action gave a 
family atmosphere to the bus-load, 
and soon the party of girls in front 
began to sing. Only the black- 
shawled women remembered to cross 
themselves when we passed the way- 
side shrines. The happy atmosphere 
was most apparent in the loading 
and unloading. Whenever a pas- 
senger appeared with a bicycle, a 
pram or some reasonably portable 


livestock, all the men on the bus 
climbed down onto the road, jostling 
in happy anticipation. Half of us 
shinned up the little ladder at the 
rear and everything was passed up 
to be balanced on the load. When 
it dropped off as soon as we started, 
the catastrophe was greeted with 
shouts of laughter and nudging ; and 
the game could begin again. 

Despite several changes, the family 
seemed just the same when I was 
finally disgorged at the Castle lodge. 
I said my good-byes with all the 
well-meant regret that we generally 
associate with the end of a long 
sea voyage, and had to go through 
the same ritual a few minutes later 
when they came pelting back with 
a fishing-rod I had ‘»rgotten in 
the confusion. Then a very new 
and incredibly battered car came 
rushing down the drive to park in 
the middle of the road, while a 
barefooted girl of about fifteen 
carried on some long negotiation 
about milk with the bus-driver. 
She then welcomed me with perfect 
good manners and began hurling 
my belongings into the car. It was 
quite plain that the back seat had 
recently been used for transporting 
sheep. All the evidence suggested 
that the journey had been a long 
and alarming one. 
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The drive ran a short way through 
a wood and then through a belt of 
rhododendron to face Clew Bay and 
the Castle. The Castle, a very mild 
Victorian extravagance and the pride 
of half a county, stood on a little 
promontory with a wide terrace that 
gave on to the bay and the mountains 
of Connemara. Clew Bay is shallow 
with ribbed golden sand and littered 
with smooth green islands. Two 
rays of sunlight shafted through the 
cloud and floodlit one island and 
the summit of Croagh Patrick. In 
winter the tides roar over the hard 
sand. The gales of the Atlantic, 
at their heels, blast them smooth 
and whip the whitefronted geese 
through the spray to feed on the 
short grass of every islet. Now 
the bay was grey and calm, like 
the Sanctuary of the ancient Irish 
gods, and the dusty sunlight rayed 
as if through the windows of some 
ancient church and dappled these 
two spots with a colour softer than 
any stained glass. 

The whole family was out either 
fishing or working. Even mother 
was dealing with some very personal 
complaint of the bull, which was 
explained to me in great detail. I 
hardly listened. I dragged my 
belongings up a wide staircase to 
where a conglomerate bed had been 
constructed for me in the disused 
nursery, and prepared to run myself 
a bath. This in itself was an 
adventure: the turf-brown water 
came with a sudden rush boiling 
and steaming, and was followed by 
a hush as the plumbing gathered 
itself to deliver a smooth flow of 


rich mud-coloured water. This was 
stone cold and continued for some 
time after I had frantically turned 
off the taps. I wisely threw up 
the idea of a bath and took to 
the sea, which was both warmer 
and cleaner, and I was in fairly 
good shape to meet the family at 
dinner. 

Dinner was the same, I discovered, 
as all meals in the Castle: mackerel, 
potatoes boiled in their jackets and 
standing on a huge dish in the middle 
of the table, and milk. I have often 
wondered what they ate with their 
potatoes when the mackerel had 
ceased to run in the bay; perhaps 
they killed a pig. As soon as the 
meal was over I was seized by one 
of the boys and taken over the sand 
to the nearest island to wait for 
the mallard on a small pool. Only 
one drake came, but the sun dipped 
slowly into its golden road on the 
sea and lit the island and the 
mountain-tops long after it had gone 
from sight. We waded back up to 
our waists in the tidewater; the 
light over the high hills reflected 
on the ripples, and the smell of 
turf-smoke blew to us over the 
water from the kitchens. 

I waited at the Castle for two 
days until Tim, my companion, 
should arrive. It was our plan to 
borrow a donkey-cart and play 
gipsy in the hills for a fortnight. 
Tim, too, had entrusted himself 
to the buses, and he was deposited 
without notice a day late by a 
random bus at the gate, very red 
of face and nose after three weeks 
in Greece. He came up the drive 
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at the head of a confused procession 
of the lodge-keeper’s children, who 
had appropriated his luggage and 
were following in silent wonder, 
enraptured by the sight of a second 
foreigner in two days, and by the 
dramatic colouring of his unhappy 
sun-struck nose. 

We lost no time in rehearsing 
with our donkey and cart. The 
former, the beloved possession of 
the youngest child, was a handsome 
but ostentatiously masculine creature, 
properly shod, strong, and affec- 
tionately named Thistle. We were 
mildly told that he had never been 
between shafts before, so our first 
effort was highlighted by a dramatic 
dash for the Atlantic, thwarted only 
by brute strength. After that display 
of spirit Thistle meekly allowed him- 
self to be promenaded on the 
terrace, to the cooing delight of his 
young owner, and our encourage- 
ment. There was no point in 
delaying further. We loaded the 
cart, lashed all the pieces of wood 
that seemed to stray from the main 
structure firmly into place, and set 
off down the drive, waved to by 
the whole family, who were firmly 
convinced we were mad but saw 
nothing odd in this fact. 

All went well down the drive. 
Tim, I remember, led Thistle, and 
I walked beside with one hand on 
the cart in a graceful proud gesture 
wishing that I had a billycock hat 
and a clay pipe. All went well, I 
say, until we reached the hard high 
road: here Thistle’s early training 
became apparent. Very rightly, as 
a superior ass whose job it was to 


carry the young daughter of the 
big house, he knew that he should, 
for safety, walk as near to the verge 
of the road as possible. This 
arrangement unhappily made no 
allowances for the wide wheels of 
the cart now behind him, or for 
the deep ditch. The first time, 
with an understanding of the animal 
mind trained in us by childhoods of 
dogs and shaggy Shetland ponies, 
we gently suggested to him that it 
might be as well to move to the 
right. This he graciously consented 
to do, and stopped perplexed broad- 
side on when we attempted to 
explain the misunderstanding. At 
this moment the bus rocked round 
the corner with its customary load 
of blessing and singing natives. It 
stopped just short of us, and the 
driver leant out to give us obliging 
advice in terms that we were to 
come to know well. “ That’s a 
bluidy fine ass ye have there. 
Whallop the basthard.” We re- 
moved Thistle to the left-hand side, 
and the wheels dropped with a 
dangerous-sounding crash into the 
ditch. Thistle stopped and looked 
round to see what game these in- 
coherent foreigners were up to now. 
The third time this happened we 
developed a certain skill at unload- 
ing the cart, disengaging the donkey 
from the shafts and lifting the 
contraption back onto the road. 
After two hours we learnt that our 
combined strength exerted in union 
was just sufficient to drag the ass’s 
head away from the ditch, and we 
came in panting triumph up the 
hill to ‘ Gibbonses.’ We had covered 
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a quarter of a mile from the lodge 
gate. 

Gibbonses was the shop, and I 
(who had been in Ireland before 
and knew the form) suggested lightly 
to Tim that he keep an eye on 
Thistle, while I nipped in to buy 
some sausages. I was right in my 
guess; Gibbonses, like all Irish 
country shops, sold grocery on the 
right of the door, ironmongery in 
its broadest sense at the back, and, 
most important of all, draught stout 
to the left. In addition, today was 
St Winifred’s day, or some such 
festival, and the bar was full of 
friendly men who knew all about 
the Englishmen. A quarter of an 
hour later, Tim, who was not at 
his best that day, or he would never 
have countenanced my disappearance, 
realised what had happened. He 
hitched Thistle’s painter round a 
handy post and followed me in. 
Some hours later, when we had 
exchanged all we could remember of 
the songs of British barrack-rooms 
for Mayo folk-songs, we managed 
to escape to the fresh air. We 
found Thistle disconsolately waiting, 
and prepared to advance, confident 
now in our powers to steer a 
straight course. We were followed 
by our new friends, one of them 
explaining the lucky chance by 
which he was enabled to live the 
life of a gentleman. Apparently, 
while knocking down houses in 
Dublin, he had cunningly got in 
the way of some falling masonry, 
which had obligingly sliced off his 
big toe. This ensured him the 
minimum of inconvenience, but an 


enormous sum as compensation. 
That was why he wouldn’t allow 
us to pay for a single round of 
drinks, and nearly made us a present 
of our groceries into the bargain. 

Thistle was chastened by his long 
wait, and set off meekly down the 
middle of the road, a compromise 
that we accepted blithely as only 
mildly dangerous, and very much 
simpler. All was well, and I think 
I hummed some gipsy air to myself 
in happy confidence as we rambled 
along, until we came to the tarmac. 
The tarmac began without good 
reason at the top of a steep hill, 
and it was plain that our ass had 
not met with such stuff before. 
Stopping like a bad-tempered child 
on the brink of a bathing-pool, he 
said quite plainly, ‘No bluidy 
fear,’ and sat down. This wrenched 
one of the shafts off the cart, and 
we danced feebly round repairing 
the damage with bits of rope cut 
from the guys of our tent, by tacit 
agreement not mentioning the real 
problem which faced us, that of 
getting the beast on his feet again. 
We were at this moment in no 
state to face the major problems of 
life. 

We had reattached the shaft and 
were kneeling on either side of the 
donkey bitterly trying to lift his 
hind-quarters off the ground when 
a very old car pulled up and dis- 
gorged six Irishmen. They knew 
all about us. “ That’s a bluidy fine 
ass ye have there.” They exclaimed 
in chorus. “ Whallop the basthard.” 
Five of them ranged themselves 
round the cart and lifted, while 
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Tim and I took Thistle’s head. 
Despite the fact that we had already 
rechristened him with a more suit- 
able name, we were sure that the 
answer to his moods still lay in 
the friendly formulas that had pro- 
duced such excellent response in 
the Shetland ponies of childhood. 
Tim, I am certain, was cooing, 
** Gee-up,” in dove-like tones, while 
I was “ Coop-coop-coop ”-ing in a 
broad Worcestershire accent that I 
was sure he would recognise. Un- 
fortunately we had forgotten the 
sixth Irishman. He had appro- 
priated a stake from the hedge and 
now interrupted this pastoral scene. 
With the true Irish screech of 
O’Connell Street at closing time 
he gave the donkey a stupendous 
blow on the buttocks that would 
have broken a thousand Orangemen’s 
heads. ‘Thistle broke into a wild 
gallop down the hill, foam flew 
from his bit and wild panic shone 
in his yellow eye as he fled from 
this unknown monster behind. Tim 
and I fluttered like rags in the 
wind from his bridle, unable to 
let go. So we sped like an express 
train for half a mile before we 
stopped. We stood, all three, quiver- 
ing with fright and looking at each 
other. Alas, we had forgotten the 
Christian goodwill of the Irish. Our 
helper had followed the cavalcade 
on. silent foot and was eager to 
seal the good work he had done. 
This time the scream was enough. 
Thistle leapt to the bit and the 
blow fell on the cart, shattering our 
kettle. 

The owner of the donkey tells 


a slanderous story of what he found 
when driving out to fish the evening 
rise at this time. First, he says, 
he found a hat, made by a well- 
known Bond Street shop, sitting 
curly and correct in the middle of . 
the road, then there was a ruined 
kettle, two pairs of gum-boots, a 
sleeping-bag, some socks and under- 
wear, and, finally, at the end of a 
string of sausages, me. According 
to his account, I was tacking up 
the road festooned with the retrieved 
contents of the ass-car with a peace- 
ful and wholly vacant smile on my 
face. Tim, he asserts, was sitting 
on the verge with his arms round 
Thistle’s neck, and appeared to be 
in tears. 

At all events we had now solved 
the main problem. For the next 
fortnight we could be seen spurting 
along the Mayo lanes at a sort of 
Boy Scouts’ pace. Every half-mile 
we girded ourselves for the sprint 
and screamed hoarsely, dashing off 
like an American guided missile, 
with enormous but rapidly decreas- 
ing velocity. 

Later it began to rain. I will 
say in fairness to Irish hospitality 
that this first day was the only one 
when we were compelled to put on 
our ‘ Where my caravan has rested’ 
act, without the shelter of at least 
achicken-coop. Tim, I fear, would 
gladly have thrown it up and walked 
five miles to the town to find an 
hotel, but in me the pioneering 
spirit was stirring stubbornly. I 
felt strongly that we should weather 
the storm in our tent while sitting 
round a fragrant fire of turves. 
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Unhappily, a fragrant fire of turves 
is a thing that only appears in fairy 
stories and the homes of the true 
Irish. This we discovered after 
half an hour when we had used 
enough paraffin to cook all our 
dinners for the fortnight on the 
Primus stove that I had put in at 
the last moment as a grudging 
concession to modernity. The tent 
was another story. Never having 
had the camping urge until the 
gipsy blood in me began to run 
and I persuaded Tim to join me 
on this expedition, we had borrowed 
the tent. Perhaps it was as well 
that we only had to use it once. 
A friend of mine bought it originally, 
naively imagining that it would 
save him hotel bills on his honey- 
moon in the South of France. It 
had come back still unused, and after 
a decent lapse of time was relegated 
to his son as a toy. I had rescued 
it from a patch of nettles at the 
bottom of the garden where a pass- 
ing summer typhoon had hurled it. 
In the absence of poles or pegs I 
had explained to Tim quite lucidly 
that it would be the easiest thing 
in the world to drape the canvas 
over our cart, providing shelter 
and stability. 

To those who have never revelled 
with an honest Catholic peasantry on 
a Saint’s day I could give one word 
of advice. If you must revel, let it 
be in anything but draught stout. 

All through that unhappy night 
I rolled and groaned. At every 
turn that accursed tent summoned 
its resources and dropped water in 
my right eye. Not at once, mind 


you ; it waited a few minutes every 
time in the hopes of allaying my 
suspicions while it summoned re- 
sources. With a fiendish under- 
standing of human psychology that 
tent realised that the tense waiting 
for a drop of cold water on the face 
is made even more hellish if the 
recipient knows full well not only 
that the water is inevitably coming, 
but also the exact spot that it is 
going to hit. Tim, with a complacent 
cunning that I had never noticed 
in him before, having really rather 
liked him in my innocence, had an 
entente with my persecutor, and 
had arranged himself in the only 
dry spot in all Ireland, sleeping 
the hoggish slumber of those who 
have done themselves too well on 
burnt sausages, wet bread and porter. 

Next morning dim memories of 
excellent educations in South Coast 
prep schools forced us to wrestle 
Thistle between the shafts and start 
again, in the truly British spirit of, 
‘You'll jolly well say “ Pax” before 
I do.” I am sincerely grateful we 
did. It never rained again. The 
Irish were always hospitable. We 
could live by what our fishing-rods 
and gun produced for us. Hedges 
of flowering fuchsias lined the road 
ahead, and as we came into the 
mountains even Thistle began to 
behave. The donkey would, indeed, 
have wholly retrieved his good name 
but for a method he devised to 
embarrass us. As we reached the 
mountains he became lonely and 
showed his true talents as a con- 
noisseur of manure. We soon learnt 
that there was no way to beguile 
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him past the most insignificant 
cowpat on the road, but to let him 
sniff till he had made his judgment. 
So improved was our humour that 
we eventually found this habit amus- 
ing, thanks to his resemblance to a 
long-eared clubman with a doubtful 
glass of port. 

Only one other incident inter- 
rupted the calm of our holiday. 
It was an unfortunate brush with 
sheep ticks in a ruined house, 
where I, in the ecstacy of my back- 
to-nature mood, had scorned Tim’s 
suggestion that we share the tent 
to sleep on, and had flung myself 
down on a heap of hay. Tim, 
incidentally, had shown no apprecia- 
tion of my backwoods spirit, and 
insisted on wearing pink silk pyjamas 
with white piping when he went to 
bed. Now he was most unnecessarily 
ribald as he pulled the ticks off those 
places I could not reach, looking 
rather like a woodpecker on an ants’ 
nest in the golden light of the Irish 
dawn. 

We arrived back at the Castle in 
good time and were greeted with 
mild surprise that no tragedy had 
befallen us. We then went off to 
catch the mackerel for dinner. For- 
tunately the tide was out and we 
could not sail the boat back to the 
Castle jetty. Fortunately, because 
we discovered when we landed that 
a friend of the family called Jane 
Smith had arrived during our 
absence. Jane Smith, poor dear, 


E2 


looked like Jane Smith, and her 
conversation was suited to the part. 
Tim, well tried in the matter of 
family friends, sent me packing to 
Gibbonses to buy Irish whiskey, 
and during the dinner we announced 
regretfully that we would have to go 
out and ‘ Bring the boat in.’ This 
seemingly simple operation took three 
hours. The water sparkled with 
phosphorescence. The last light of 
day glowed round the hilly islands 
out to sea, and Irish whiskey does 
taste of turf smoke. I, thrilled with 
my seamanship at spilling the wind 
from the jib just in time to prevent 
us from sailing up on the rocks 
below the Castle, pronounced gravely 
that we could all go back in the 
‘ beetle’ in one trip, provided I was 
at the oars. The beetle was a 
remarkable craft built exactly like 
a coracle, and it surprised no one 
when it promptly turned over with 
an apologetic sigh. But the Atlantic 
was too calm and friendly that night 
to drown anyone, however well 
ballasted with whiskey. We could 
walk steadily ashore on the firm 
sand to dry ourselves before the 
kitchen range in the cellars. It was 
the end of Ireland for me, and very 
shortly afterwards I found myself 
standing at the mouth of the Mersey 
Tunnel with 200 Afton cigarettes, a 
definite brogue and one and six- 
pence, without worrying in the least 
how I should get back to the 
normality of Hampshire. 
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AN ANGRY YOUNG BUDDHA 


BY R. L. WILD 


I TORE the paper from my machine 
with violent frustrated savageness. 
It was one of those days. So very 
obviously one of those days. Through 
the window behind me the warm 
sun, during its brief 1958 visit, 
beckoned, almost jibed. I scowled 
at the mutilated remnants of the 
masterpiece. It was no good, the 
words just would not come, at least, 
the right ones. And even the wrong 
ones looked sad, unhappy and ludi- 
crous, my ‘hunt and peck’ typing 
not having improved with my temper. 
I decided to answer the invitation 
of the sun. It was early to cease 
work, but... 

Hoping to ease the ridiculous state 
of my mind I bathed, donned a 
complete clean shift and set out for 
the bus, clutching a few sheets of 
ruled foolscap (in case) and ‘ Granada 
Window’ by Marguerite Steen as a 
potential tranquilliser. 

After some twenty minutes at the 
bus-stop I began to think that 
another strike had started, unbeknown 
tome. At long last, one bus that had 
been considerately left in cruised 
along painfully, obviously perform- 
ing the genteel operation known as 
‘ working to time.’ 

I shuffled forward with the re- 
mainder of the queue, was poised 
daintily with one foot on the kerb- 
edge the other groping in mid-air, 


when ‘ ting, ting, ting °—“ Full-up!” 
shouted the sergeant-major of the 
bus, and away it went. “ England, 
my England,” I mouthed quietly. 

Eventually another arrived, I 
boarded, struggled up the dangerous 
semi-spiral staircase, made my way 
to the front, settled in. Five minutes 
later the conductor leaned over and 
leered at me confidently. 

“‘ Hyde Park Corner, please.” I 
proffered my sixpence. 

The conductor looked at me pity- 
ingly. “On the back and the front 
of these ’ere buses and, mark you, 
solely for the use of the public, of 
which you are a bright example, 
there are letters an’ words which 
are called hindicators. Now these 
’ere hindicators are meant to do 
just that—hindicate where this bus 
is going. Now, I says again, this 
is done, by me and my mate, for 
your sake. After all, we don’t want 
to know where we're going, me 
mate and me, do we? Now, for 
your information, this bus ain’t 
going to ’yde Park Corner. We’re 
only going to Stockwell. Well, you 
don’t want me and me mate to work 
day and night, do you ?” 

I sighed. “ Stockwell,” I said 
with meek resignation. 


At Hyde Park Corner I watched 
the growling traffic for, perhaps, 
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five minutes. Buses, lorries, small 
cars, short and long cars and in- 
different insignificant cars snarled, 
panted, chafed on the bit or leaped 
into frightening motion. Silently I 
made my way to the other side 
via the subway. It was as I entered 
the park I noticed there was no 
longer any sun. It was obscured 
by that appalling yellowy ceiling 
that seems to linger so often and 
so lovingly above this city. Without 
hope I wandered over to my favourite 
pitch, to the north-west of the band- 
stand as the pigeon flies. 

I looked round carefully, chose 
my site, at a discreet distance from 
a pretty, sloe-eyed maid, puckering 
her sweet brow over a heavy tome. 
My mood, if anything, was more 
vile. I dragged at a deck-chair, 
deposited cigarettes, matches and 
appurtenances on the grass beside 
it, prepared to sink into it with 
the dignity befitting an author. I 
knew, without looking, that the sloe- 
eyes were upon me. I sank. Un- 
fortunately, my posterior reached the 
canvas and continued to sink. The 
stuff was rotten, and with complete 
ease but without any sort of dignity 
I flopped through it, ending up 
with my arms and legs waving most 
incompetently like a man suddenly 
pushed into a shallow pool. I will 
not swear to it, but I am almost sure 
the sloe-eyes flickered and the red, 
red lips smirked. When I regained 
my feet they were once more focused 
on the weighty volume. 

I had just managed to immerse 
myself, more or less successfully, 
in Miss Marguerite’s erudite opening 


chapter, when a sudden incom- 
prehensible noise from the band- 
stand made me jump with fright. 
As the queer noise settled into its 
sound proper and I recognised the 
bagpipes, I too settled once more. 
Glancing over casually I saw four 
kilted ‘ swadies’ merrily dancing a 
reel and, disagreeably, I murmured, 
** Idiots.” 

My mood now would not permit 
me to read. I lit a cigarette, picked 
up the foolscap, glared ahead, feeling 
that, any moment, the most angry 
epistle of all angry men, young, 
middle-aged, ancient, was about to 
burn itself on to the paper. 

For an hour I wrote furiously, 
then, feeling warm, I laid down the 
sheets and leaned right back in my 
chair to enjoy the sun that was 
now beaming down upon me. The 
Scottish band played a selection 
from ‘Dancing Years’ and played 
it well. I offered up a little prayer 
of thanks that they had not chosen 
‘ My Fair Lady,’ which every band 
had done for the past three months. 

The young lady to my right closed 
her book, patted at her pretty tilted 
nose with a powder-puff and got 
up to leave. As she reached me 
she turned the full lustre of those 
eyes upon me, smiled and said, 
“I do hope you didn’t hurt your- 
self when you fell through the chair. 
But . . . you looked so funny. [I’m 
sorry.” 

I jumped to my feet, as I have 
learned to do since I became a 
gentleman, caught my foot in the 
chair, stumbled, nearly fell again. 
Her dark, dark sloe-eyes flashed, she 
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murmured in her husky silken tones, 
* Good-bye,” and I made a move- 
ment towards my hatless head as 
if to raise the absent hat. And she 
walked out of my life. 

Once again I sank into the chair, 
if not with dignity, at least with 
a certain amount of decorum. I 
noticed, to my left, a Sikh and a 
companion whom I would have taken 
for a Malay. The band struck up 
* Great Little Army ’* and . . . already 
I felt better. I tapped out the 
rhythm with my fingers and whistled 
softly. ‘ Ah, great little army !’ 

After the march the pipes skirled 
into another reel and the four 
dancers skipped lithely and grace- 
fully. When the prolonged enthusi- 
astic clapping had subsided, a young 
bandsman gave us an excellent per- 
formance with his piano-accordion. 
And the sun beamed down and life 
was good. 

As I lit another cigarette I heard 
the bandmaster announce, “ And now 
—the Regimental March —‘ The 
Cock ©’ the North,’” and, as the 
lively stirring tune came at us over 
the park, I remembered—The Gor- 
don Highlanders! They packed up 
their instruments and moved away 
and I found myself wondering if 
any member of that band had been 
there, those years and years ago 
when the thousands of Jap prisoners 
at Changi had been more deeply 
imprisoned in the barracks of the 
Gordons, a barracks built for eight 
hundred men. 

I remembered Colonel Morphy 
standing before us that morning. 
It was, if I recollect correctly, a 


bright sunny morning in September. 
We had been under the Japs since 
February. His face was more serious 
than I had ever seen it. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, and I 
drew myself up. I had never been 
called a gentleman before, not in 
this man’s army. 

“* Gentlemen, the Japs have asked 
us to sign a parole, a declaration of 
non-escape. As you know, it is the 
duty of every British soldier to try 
to escape. On behalf of all of us, 
our senior officers have refused. The 
Jap has given us until six this evening. 
Dismiss.” 

I felt extremely sorry for Colonel 
Morphy that morning. The story 
of our incarceration in that small 
barracks as a result of our refusal, 
the rapid spread of dysentery and like 
diseases, our eventual signing, under 
pressure, our commanders taking 
full responsibility and holding them- 
selves ready to answer to our own 
authorities afterwards, has been told 
many times. But, this afternoon, 
as the band wound up with ‘ Cock 
o’ the North,’ I remembered, most 
of all, that regimental parade-ground. 
It was a scene, unprecedented, almost 
indescribable; for, in an attempt 
to cope with the demands of nature 
of some twenty thousand men, sud- 
denly enclosed in an area meant 
for less than a thousand, squads 
of men (and officers) were working 
in shifts round the clock, digging 
up the asphalt square. As they 
dug, frantically and furiously, long 
queues waited to use the trenches 
they were digging. 

I remember standing there looking 
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at that amazing scene. It was like 


a gipsy encampment, magnified ten 
thousand times in population, not 


. in area. Men and officers had 


staked out a few inches of ‘ home’ 
on floors, roofs, in offices, stores, 
bathrooms and, wherever possible, 
where a trench was not being dug, 
on that parade-ground. 

As I stared, a burly Scot said, 
in the soft, pleasant brogue of 
the Gordons, “ Well, P’ve sworn a 
thousand times, when auld so-and-so, 
the R.S.M., was bawlin’ an’ shoutin’, 
that I’d like to do, on that parade- 
ground, exactly what I’m aboot to 
do the noo.” And, with grim deter- 
mination, he stalked off to one of 
the trenches. 

Crude? Yes, but very wonder- 
ful. Men all round us were dying 
like flies. Major Marcovitch, the 
doctor who could have made Cronin 
scrap ‘ The Citadel,’ was amputating 
limbs, with an old butcher’s saw 
and no anesthetic, as fast as he 
could move and as long as he could 
stand. And a private soldier could 
stand there and remember the hard- 
ships of a drill parade under a strict 
R.S.M. I never knew who that 
soldier was, but in Hyde Park I 
found myself hoping, fervently, that 
he was still alive. He deserves to be. 
As does his R.S.M. who, that evening, 
was digging and sweating with the 
others. 

And then I remember Colonel 
Morphy coming to us to say that, 
under our own officers’ orders, we 
were to sign. Someone, quite re- 
cently, asked me what I thought 
of ‘ The Bridge on the River Kwai.’ 


I thought of Alec Guinness, I thought 
of Colonel Morphy, and I said, 
“ Well, my own commanding officer 
at the time behaved, on many 
occasions, in much the same manner. 
But he had a greater sense of 
humour.” 

Sensing the strong feeling of some- 
one staring at me, I looked over to 
my left and, sure enough, I was 
being stared at. The Sikh, now 
full-face, was wrinkling his brow, 
then, as our eyes met, recognition 
struck us simultaneously. He jumped 
up and came over to me. Good 
heavens! Sardar Singh, who had 
been my O.C.P.D. (Officer-in-charge 
Police District) at one of my last 
stations in Malaya. Assistant Super- 
intendent Singh he had been then. 
Ironically enough, from the experi- 
ence gained as a P.O.W., I had 
come to dislike Sikhs intensely. 
Almost to a man, it had seemed, 
after the fall of Singapore, they had 
turned over to the Japs, and while 
we were in the Gordons’ barracks 
I had seen them, in their capacity 
as sentries, do some pretty dastardly 
things. But—old Sardar. I smiled, 
got to my feet, and shook hands. 

** What on earth are you doing in 
England ?” 

“I am over here on a special 
course at the Police College,” he 
replied. 

“ How wonderful. What are you, 
in these exotic days of Independ- 
ence ?” 

“ Full Superintendent. If I pass 
this course, with sufficient honours, 
that is, I shall be an Assistant 
Commissioner when I return. I 
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think I am taking over Special 
Branch in Kuala Lumpur.” 

“‘ Good for you,” I said sincerely. 
“ And, how do you like it without 
the Tuan ?” 

His smile was more than a little 
sad. “I don’t,” he said. “I would 
rather be an Assistant Super under 
the British, than Commissioner with- 
out them.” 

** Good gracious, why ?” 

He shook his head. “‘ The British 
have left us a wonderful legacy of 
law and justice. It is doubtful, 
under our multi-racial conditions, 
if we can maintain that high standard. 
The British knew just how to balance. 
They knew that the Chinese make 
good detectives, the Malays good 
constables, certain Indians good 
officers. Now ...? I don’t know. 
Maybe yes, maybe no. We can only 
try. The law—Penal Code, Criminal 
Code—not one word is changed 
except in consultation with British 
Police and legal authorities. Yet 
still, I do not know.” 

He called out to the Malay. 
“Mat!” The young, good-looking 
Malay came over. “ This is Mat 
bin Sulieman,” Singh introduced. 
“A young assistant; he must have 
been an inspector in your time.” 

“Do you remember Muhammed, 
my last driver ?” I asked. 

He threw back his head to laugh 
loud and long. ‘“ How can I ever 
forget ?” 


How could I forget either. In 
those days, during the terrorist cam- 
paign in Malaya, I was a police 
lieutenant. At the particular time 


I had an armoured Land-Rover and 
a lovable old Malay driver-constable 
called Muhammed, a cheerful little 
man with a laughing, mahogany- 
coloured face, old, yet somehow, 
naive — perpetually puzzled in a 
whimsical, smiling way. 

Let me put it on record that I 
love the Malays—almost, perhaps, 
as much as I love the Chinese. 
But the Malay, in action, is the 
most unpredictable individual in the 
world. He may dash to hell and 
high glory with you, or leave you 
to do the dashing entirely alone. 
At the wheel of a car he becomes 
a lunatic, stark, raving. He will 
defy most laws of the highway, 
gravitation and commonsense. The 
thing with him is to get from A to B 
in the swiftest, shortest time. To 
do so he can ignore all other traffic 
and most of the bends in the road. 
Often I would say, “ Perlehan, per- 
lehan (steady, steady).” 

“ Apa apa ambush?” he would 
growl from the side of his mouth, 
and tread yet more heavily on the 
accelerator. 

I could not reason with him that, 
going at that pace, should we be 
ambushed, we stood more chances 
of dying from a variety of causes 
than an irresponsible motor-cyclist. 

“ Apa apa ambush?” he would 
mutter, screeching round some hair- 
pin bend faster, and certainly less 
skilfully, than Mike Hawthorne at 
Le Mans. 

These armoured Land-Rovers al- 
ways set up a severe claustrophobic 
sensation in me, so, to offset it and 
against regulations, I would remove 
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the heavy armour-plated door on my 
side, much to Muhammed’s horror 
and disgust. 

On that night we had been to a 

Gurkha celebration some fifteen miles 
away, the twisting, winding road 
running through some of the most 
notorious ambush country in Malaya. 
We had watched the Gurkha butcher 
decapitate a live goat with one clean 
sweep of his kukri. We had watched 
jugglers, dancers and mimings, for 
which ferocious-looking Gurkhas im- 
personated (ludicrously) women. We 
had dined well, off curried mutton, 
curried chicken, sauces, rice and 
sweetmeats. And we had wined, 
too well, on the exceedingly potent 
white Gurkha rum. As I stepped, 
a little uncertainly, into my sardine- 
tin, I looked up at the glorious full 
moon and hummed, with perhaps 
more bravado than courage, ‘ Terang 
Bulan (Bright Moon),’ that haunt- 
ing Javanese melody which has now 
become, for some obscure reason, 
the national anthem of Perak. Behind 
me, Sardar Singh, about to climb 
into his own vehicle, said, “ Nice 
night for an ambush, Mr Wild.” 
Muhammed, whose English seemed 
to be limited to ‘ambush,’ heard 
him, pressed the starter, revved up 
and moved off, crashing through 
all the gears, with a speed that 
frightened more than any thought 
of ambush. 

We raced down that white tortuous 
ribbon of a road as if every top- 
ranking terrorist in Malaya (and a 
few from Cyprus) were at our heels. 

“ Perlehan, perlehan,” 1 admon- 
ished as we swayed perilously from 
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side to side, the laterite surface 
leaping at me one moment, the 
yawning chasm of a monsoon drain 
the next. Sometimes it appeared 
that we were to attempt to drive 
straight through the unneutral jungle 
itself. 

“Apa apa ambush?” muttered 
Muhammed, and wrenched at the 
steering-wheel. 

The inevitable had to happen. 
We were tearing round a particularly 
sharp bend, which was but one in 
many, when... crrrash! I did 
not have time even to try to imagine 
what it was. For the most part, 
when travelling by road in Malaya, 
we did only think in terms of ambush ; 
and one of the current methods 
was to fell a tree-trunk across the 
road, force the convoy to a standstill 
and then let them have it with all 
barrels. I must have thought, as 
I sailed through the air, that we 
had hit one of these trunks. What- 
ever it was it stopped us, more com- 
pletely and infinitely more quickly 
than our brakes would have done. 
I have a dim recollection of Muham- 
med pulling hard on his wheel as 
I was shot through my doorless 
aperture. I landed on that part 
of me where my tail had once been, 
came straight into the aim with my 
American carbine and blazed away 
at the inoffensive jungle. The vehicle 
behind screamed to a stop and its 
headlights glared, making of me 
(Singh said) a squatting angry Buddha 
defending Queen and Country in 
un-Buddha-like manner, but about 
as effectively. 

I scrambled to my feet. Singh 
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and his Malay constables were rock- 
ing with laughter. Muhammed was 
still behind the wheel of the Land- 
Rover, his brown wizened face a 
mass of perplexed wrinkles. Under 
our front wheels I saw the cause 
of it all—a large but very dead 
boar. 

Singh and I dragged it to one 
side. Our constables, as devout 
followers of the Faith, when their 
primitive jungle-lore did not inter- 
fere, would not touch the unclean 
babi. 


So, many, many miles and a few 
years from that scene, we laughed 
again, in the very heart of civilisation, 
myself of the old empire, Singh of 
the old and the new, and the young 
Malayan assistant who had come 
over here to learn how to carry on 
with the new. We talked and laughed 
about ourselves, and remembered a 
great many, Chinese, Malays, Indians 
and Europeans who would laugh 
and talk no more. 

** Remember Dixie ? ” cried Singh. 

Dixie, to whom we always sang 
at each of his new exploits, “Is it 
true. ..?” A Liverpool-Irishman 
who had fought with the Inter- 
national Brigade in Spain, served 
with the Scots Guards, fought in 
Palestine with them and transferred 
to the Palestine Police. When Israel 
was created he was trying out, like 
the remainder of us, the humdrum 
life of ‘civy street’ searching the 
map for wars and revolutions. “ After 
all, when you’ve only been used to 
packin’ a pistol for a livin’, what 
else is there?” The last I saw of 


Dixie was boarding the plane for 
Kenya and the Mau Mau. 

It was his pistol, or the lack of it, 
for which I remember Dixie most. 
He was stationed on the north-west 
coast of Johore, I on the north-east, 
and we had been ‘sent for’ by 
Police Headquarters in the south. 
We had both received the imperative 
ominous signal from the Chief Police 
Officer to report ‘ for interview’ at 
such and such a time. Both of us 
knew that C.P.0. Wiley, as fine a 
man as ever donned Malayan Police 
Officers’ uniform, did not want to 
see us with a view to offering pro- 
motion. I knew already Mr Wiley’s 
opinion of me. “ You may have been 
an excellent soldier but you’re a 
horrible policeman.” 

We had set out on our journeys 
at approximately the same time, the 
distance in each case being some- 
thing like 150 miles, but we had 
arranged to meet and continue the 
journey together at Gemas, the V- 
junction from which the north-east 
and north-west roads and railways 
diverged. Our individual progress 
was signalled to all concerned, and 
to ourselves, from each police station 
and planter’s bungalow at which we 
‘refreshed’ on the journey. Dixie 
was on the charge for having lost 
his pistol. 

Our respective journeys to the 
meeting-point were reasonably un- 
eventful. At each police station I 
would receive a progress report from 
the other coast, and one would be 
sent about myself. With any driver 
but Muhammed it would have been 
an enjoyable leisurely trip, but to 
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compensate for his speed on the 
road, I stayed longer at each of my 
stops. Malaya is the land of ‘ open 
house’ and, even if the tenant is 
not at home, one enters, helps one- 
self from the ‘ frig,’ usually leaves 
a note, ‘Jim was here’ or some- 
thing to that effect. It has been 
said that no such notes were necessary 
in my case. The planter or police- 
man, on return, would take one look 
at his depleted stock of lager and 
remark cryptically, “That damned 
reluctant policeman’s been again.” 
It can, then, be assumed that Dixie 
and I were in fine fettle when we 
eventually did meet. 

Our last call was on a policeman 
a few miles north of Johore Bahru, 
our destination. We had arrived, 
funnily enough, just at lunch-time. 
His houseboy was renowned for his 
nasigoring, a delectable Malaya dish 
of fried rice, choice morsels of meat, 
vegetables and onions, followed by 
gula-Malacca, a brown, sumptuously 
sweet concoction. We left the 
bungalow to the occupant’s “ Well, 
good luck, boys. Now, don’t get 
yourselves knocked off before you 
see the ‘ old man.’ ” 

* Ain’t so sure as that wouldn’t 
be preferable,” grinned Dixie. “ This 
is me fourth trip this year.” 

The host adopted an expression 
of mock concern. “ Reckon it’s the 
boat for you, Dix, in any case.” 

“That’s what I mean. I just 
can’t see anyone understanding how 
an old soldier like me can lose a 
pistol.” 

The other man looked serious. 
“Course,” he said knowingly, “ it 
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is being whispered in the bazaars 
that you flogged it to the bandits. 
After all, you were sweet on that 
pretty little cabaret girl up in Ipoh 
a little while back, you know, the 
one they pinched for collaboration.” 

Dixie showed us his massive ham- 
like fists. ‘‘ Here’s a couple of good 
reasons why no one will ever say 
that to my face,” he scowled. 

“Come on, Dixie, let’s hustle. 
Don’t fancy this last bit of road in 
the dark.” I was sitting beside 
Muhammed, who was poised with 
every obvious intention of hustling, 
once these two mad tuans would 
allow him to start. 

Dixie had one foot on his own 
Land-Rover’s footboard, his amiable 


‘ pug-like face screwed up in a grin. 


“ Dark!” he scoffed. “ Have these 
terrorists ever interfered with you 
in the dark? Terrorists! They’re 
the mildest terrorists I’ve ever known. 
I believe they're scared of the 
dar! ” 

He was about to bring his other 
foot up to join its mate when I 
saw his amiability change, slowly, 
to slight perplexion, amazement, then 
horror. 

* Oh, my God!” 

** Now, what’s the matter ?” 

** My carbine. Where the hell’s 
my carbine?” It was a shocked, 
hoarse whisper. In panic I jumped 
from my vehicle and ran over to 
his. We searched it from top to 
bottom. We went back into the 
bungalow. Nocarbine. Dixie sagged 
on to a chair. “ Well,” he groaned, 
“ that’s me lot.” 

We spent the next hour ’phoning 


every police station and bungalow 
at which Dixie had called on his 
journey down. No one had seen 
it. At long last, with a terrible 
resignation he said, “Gimme that 
blasted ’phone.” 

I watched him as he was put 
through to Police Headquarters. 
“Hello. Who? The C.P.O.’s per- 
sonal secretary? Oh. Listen care- 
fully, Marjory.” The chief’s secre- 
tary was a charming young lady 
to whom Dixie, in his more galant 
moments, had aspired. “‘ This is 
Police Lieutenant Dean here. Yes, 
Dixie. Will you please tell the 
C.P.O. that I’ve gone straight to 
Singapore Harbour Board to wait 
for the boat. There seems no point 
in wasting his time by seeing him 
now. What? Yes. As you prob- 
ably know, I am on my way to see 
him with regard to the small matter 
of losing my pistol. This small 
matter has increased somewhat in 
that I cannot, now, find my carbine. 
My love to you, my sweet. Think 
kindly of me. Farewell.” And sadly 
he replaced the receiver. “ Another 
romance over,” he sighed. “‘ What’s 
cooking in Latin America? Any 
nice young rebellions ? ” 

As we got up to leave, the telephone 
rang. Dixie’s carbine had been 
found, in a planter’s bungalow about 
a hundred miles away. 

In retrospect I feel extremely 
sorry for C.P.O. Wiley. His con- 
tingent, Johore, was probably the 
largest in the country and certainly 
the most extreme in nationalistic 
policy, and held rather more rigidly 
under Islamic Law than the other 
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less orthodox states. On his plate 
were some of the most wanted ter- 
rorists in the country. His coastline 
was the longest, and ideal for a 
thriving trade in illegal immigrants, 
dope-running and, possibly, wholesale 
gun-running. Living and working, 
as he did, in Johore Bahru, he was 
under the watchful eye of Sultan 
Ibrahim of Johore who, when in 
residence, lived on the beautiful 
fairyland estate of Bukit Serene (Hill 
of Serenity). The Federated Malay 
States Police Force had not been 
formed in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
day, but, under these conditions, it 
can be seen that ‘a policeman’s lot 
is not a happy one.’ The addition 
of Police Lieutenants Wild and Dean 
to his overfull plate could hardly 
be considered tasty. Yet, despite 
all this, he was very fond of both 
of us. I know, because he once said 
so to Bobbie Burns, another fine, con- 
scientious officer in Mersing, now, 
I believe, in Kenya. His wording 


of this liking was not of the publish- ~ 


able type and, in any case, it belongs 
to another story. 

On this morning, however, I did 
not feel half so sorry for him as I 
did for myself. My own charge 
was a much less serious one than 
Dixie’s, but it appeared that he was 
going in first and I hated to think 
what sort of mood Dixie would set 
up in Wiley. While he was in I 
fidgeted nervously with my belt and 
the clean khaki-drill shorts I had 
borrowed for this auspicious occasion. 
My escort, a couple of police chums, 
grinned and cheered me up con- 
siderably, by reminding me that 
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Wiley did not care for police lieu- 
tenants, that he thought there were 
too many in the country, and that 
a boat was due home the following 
day. 

Dixie came marching through the 
door like the smart Guardsman he 
had once been. His pug face beamed 
and, as I came to attention, he 
whispered, “Hundred bucks, and 
pay for the pistol. God help you. 
He’s in a vile mood.” 

“Who?” I whispered back. 
“God or Wiley?” 

“ Off—belt,” ordered the senior 
of my escort. This I had forgotten. 
In the Northamptonshire Regiment 
only privates discarded belts and 
sidearms to appear on a charge. I 
unbuckled, threw the belt to one 
side, took a smart, thirty-inch pace 
forward with my left foot and—my 
shorts fell down. Marjory, who 
always left the office during morning 
sessions, screamed, covered her face 
with her pretty hands, screamed 
again. I marched before my com- 
manding officer swinging my right 
arm stiffly, holding up my shorts 
with the other. 

Wiley was staring glumly at my 
personal file on his table. Sardar, 
prosecuting, gave his evidence. Wiley 
looked up at me and I feared the 


worst. Then he barked, “ What 
in the name of Heaven are you 
standing like that for ?” 

“ |—er—[——”? 


** Stand up, my man, stand up.” 

I let my left arm drop to my side. 
My shorts, with the speed of a 
Vampire jet in a dive, fell, to drape 
decoratively about my ankles. Stiffly, 
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stiff as the proverbial regimental 
button-stick I stood there, eyes star- 
ing straight ahead unblinkingly, head 
erect, chin in. From beneath the 
hem of my bush-jacket the gleaming 
white of my under-pants would have 
made an excellent subject for one 
of the many TV commercials on 
detergents. 

“* By the beard of the Prophet,” 
whispered the C.P.O. 

He glanced round wildly, and for 
a fleeting moment I thought that 
perhaps, at long last, the country 
had got him. Maybe, in secret, 
he had been converted to Islam 
and was searching for his prayer- 
mat. On second thoughts, some- 
thing worse occurred to me. Maybe 
he was looking for his revolver. 
From the corner of my eye I could see 
the uncontrollable grin on Sardar’s 
bearded face. Wiley glowered, 
thumped the table, then, to my 
astonishment, burst out laughing. 
“What, in the name of Allah, can 
we do with a man like you? Severely 
reprimanded.” 

“Thank you, sir.” I saluted, 
bent double, smartly drew up my 
offending shorts and was marched 
away. 

Outside Sardar smiled as I secured 
them with my belt and we all 
adjourned (with the exception of 
Mr Wiley) to the Station Hotel. 
While we were there a messenger 
arrived informing Dixie and me that 
we were wanted at Police Head- 
quarters at once. 

* Oh,” Dixie sighed, “ I knew it. 
He’s changed his mind. It’s the 
boat after all and,” whimsically, 
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“T’ve only got a few months to do. 
Think of all that lovely gratuity— 
gone, all gone.” 

“ It’s not the gratuity I’m thinking 
about—it’s the weather. England 
isn’t due for a summer for another 
ten years.” Gloomily we left the 
hotel and clambered into the Police 
Ford Prefect to be whisked once 
more to the imposing, almost sinister 
building that was the Headquarters 
of the Johore Police. . 

We hung about awaiting our fate 
for an interminable worrying period. 
*Phones rang sharply, criminals were 
being searched for and apprehended 
all over the country. Ambushes 
and counter-ambushes; the odd 
grenade lobbed on a police mess 
verandah ; traffic offences; radio 
licences; dope—all this went on 
about us. But we had our own 
troubles, Dixie and I. 

* Must be checking on boat sail- 
ings,” Dixie commented. 

“ If we get interdicted right away, 
and there isn’t a boat for a month,” 
I said despondently, “we get no 
pay—as from now.” 

“ The one thing I like about you— 
your supreme optimism. There was 
a bloke in the Bible like you—what 
was his name ?” 

“* Job ?” I suggested miserably. 

“Yes, that’s the gink. Alongside 
of Job, you’d make a successful 
radio comic.” 

A Malay constable entered, saluted. 
“ Superintendent McDuff will see 
you now,” he informed us. 

Dixie and I looked at each other. 
“ McDuff?” we echoed. He was 
the™ Contingent Posting Officer. 


* Still could be,” my friend muttered 
as we followed the constable along 
the passage. 

** Still could be what ?” 

“ The boat, I guess,” 

** Or worse.” 

“What can be worse? They 
can’t shoot us. Or, can they?” 

“c Worse.” 

Dixie stopped in his tracks. 
“* What’s ticking over in that tangled 
mass of unhappy foreboding that 
goes for your mind now?” 

“ Bukit Mati and Pekan Hantu.” 
Bukit Mati (Hill of Death) was 150 
miles up-river, actually up two rivers, 
from my own remote jungle station. 
Two days previously the police 
lieutenant in charge had been brought 
in completely round the bend. His 
predecessor had only maintained his 
sanity by marrying a Sakai aboriginal, 
tantamount to marrying a monkey. 
Pekan Hantu (the Town of Evil 
Spirits) was a farther twenty miles 
up those same rivers and ten more 
in-jungle. It had been vacant for 
some time. Both recent lieutenants 
had stuck it for about three months 
and resigned. 

“No,” whispered Dixie in horror, 
* he couldn’t do that to us.” 

“I would have thought we would 
be just the two he could do it to.” 

We entered the office and McDuff 
said gruffly, “ Sit down.” We sat 
nervously on the edge of our chairs, 
showing that we had not come to 
stay. 

“How people like you get these 
jobs is beyond me,” the posting officer 
grumbled, fiddling with papers. 

We fidgeted, not liking his form 








of sarcasm. Anyone would have 
thought Bukit Mati and Pekan Hantu 
were holiday resorts. 

“ We—er—didn’t exactly volun- 
teer, sir,” murmured Dixie. 

“No?” the sarcasm was heavier. 

He looked up unpleasantly. “ Well, 
whether you volunteered or not; 
for a reason that completely evades 
me—possibly economy, seeing that 
you are on the spot—but the C.P.O. 
has given the pair of you an important 
assignment. In my opinion, and I 
can assure you I told the C.P.O. 
in no uncertain terms, an assignment 
much too important for you. You 
are to be members of the bodyguard 
told off to look after Her Royal 
Highness The Duchess of Kent 
during her stay at Bukit Serene. 
There will be six lieutenants alto- 
gether. The other four are being 
brought in from the jungle. Report 
now to Assistant Superintendent 
Browne of Special Branch for any 
instructions he may have.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And so, as a welcome interlude 
in our ‘ junglebashing ’ we were given 
this wonderful three weeks’ respite 
at the beautiful Bukit Serene. 


The roar of London’s traffic, a 
stereophonic growl from Knights- 
bridge on one side, Park Lane on the 
other, penetrated my subconscious. 
The dark eyes of Sardar twinkled 
from above his well-combed beard 
and from below his neatly wound 
turban. Mat bin Sulieman stood 
silent, a little respectful, more than 
a little puzzled. 

“ Didn’t you manage to arrest the 
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Governor of Sarawak during that 
‘ pleasant interlude ?’” he laughed. 
** Not quite. One of my men did.” 


Bukit Serene stands at the summit . 
of a long green slope, a large white 
palace in fairyland. It faces out 
over the Straits of Johore where 
junks and Chinese sailing-craft and 
Malay kapals drift indolently about 
their business. On the far side are 
the swamps of the north-western 
Singapore coast, the impenetrable 
swamps which the Japs penetrated 
in a few short hours. To the left 
but out of sight is the solid Johore 
Causeway, which proved its massive 
solidity when the attempt to blow 
it, to hinder the Jap invasion, failed 
miserably. 

I do not know in how many 
acres of land Bukit Serene stands, 
but the estate woodlands to the rear 
of the house and behind the extrava- 
gant Hollywood-type swimming-pool 
were considered large enough to 
warrant our placing a jungle company 
to prowl. Members of Malay Police 
jungle companies are renowned for 
trigger-happiness, understandably so. 
Their casualties during the campaign 
were extraordinarily high : more than 
one thousand Malays had been killed 
when I returned to England in 1953. 
(As a matter of interest, I would 
like to point out here that the police 
lieutenant roll of honour at that 
time was more than eighty killed of 
a total of about five hundred.) 

It was nearing sundown, that 
sudden onslaught of dark when the 
Malayan sun, a red ball of molten 
fire, disappears rapidly below the 
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western horizon, changing the scene 
almost immediately from red-flecked 
clouded sky and flame-tinted water 
reflections to star-speckled night. In 
the visibly lengthening shadows a 
Malay sergeant and two constables 
drove before them, at pistol point, 
a captive. 

“* Lekas-lah (hurry),” they urged, 
but the captive, a European gentle- 
man, seemed in no particular hurry. 
“ Kenapa?” he .smiled kindly, 
patiently; “‘why should we hurry? 
It is not usual in Malaya to hurry.” 

They brought him to me, or— 
I wonder would it be more correct 
to say he came towards me entirely 
of his own volition—followed by the 
three Malays. 

“* Apa macham ? Ape kena? Siapa 
ini-lah Tuan? (What is the matter? 
Who is this Tuan ?)” 

“We found him wandering in the 
grounds with no pass, no means of 
identification. We challenged, and” 
—the sergeant grinned, the Malay has 
a fine sense of humour—“ sir, he said, 
‘Sergeant, I am the Governor of 
Sarawak.’ I then nearly shot him.” 

“ And, sergeant,” I said pom- 
pously, “you nearly did right. Well, 
sir, what have you to say for your- 
self? You are very lucky to be 
alive. These men, ‘ junglebashers ’ 
all, are used to pressing the trigger 
first and asking questions afterwards. 
Who are you, sir, and what are you 
doing on the estate? Someone is 
going to be for it for letting you in.” 

Our prisoner was not the least 
perturbed, not one-half perturbed 
enough for me. 

“ Officer,” he spoke with gentle, 


one might say, professional kindness, 
“* it is exactly as I told your sergeant. 
Mark you, I do apologise for wander- 
ing in the grounds. It was thought- 
less of me, and had your men shot, 
well, I would have understood, 
perfectly.” 

** I do not have the slightest doubt 
about your understanding had you 
been shot,” I told him witheringly. 
“* Always providing, of course, that 
some sort of comprehension is allowed 
in whichever of the two orthodox 
places you might have gone, after 
the shooting.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, I do assure you, 
I am the Governor of Sarawak.” 

It was too silly to laugh at, and 
my reply, irresistible though it was, 
just as bad. I drew myself up, 
“ And I, sir, am the White Rajah 
in person.” 

He smiled, tolerantly, generously. 
“In a matter of seconds, if you 
will only come into the house with 
me——”’ 

My sang-froid was evaporating, 
faster than sound. ‘“‘ Now, look here, 
sir, this can be carried too far.” 

“T agree. Would you be so kind, 
please, as to take me in?” 

There is much to be said for the 
magnanimity of a man in such a 
position, a man who possesses the 
fineness of character to treat the 
whole matter with such lightness 
and so graciously. 

By the same precepts I shall always 
remember the Duchess of Kent on 
the day she took her farewell. We 
were paraded in the same hallway 
where I had taken the Governor for 
identification. She shook each of 
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us warmly by the hand and thanked 
us, not only for our protection, but 
for our remarkable unobtrusiveness 
in its execution. Then she asked 
sweetly, “ Who was the officer who 
arrested the Governor of Sarawak ?” 
My reddening face would have been 
sufficient without the O.C. pointing 
me out. She shook my hand again. 
** Over-zealousness,” she said, “is 
a good fault, a little rare today 
perhaps, but,” she smiled, “I’m 
pleased you didn’t shoot him. He 
is a very close friend.” 


In London’s Hyde Park a breeze 
freshened and reminded me again 
where I was. I stood up and wriggled 
into my jacket, and Sardar said, 
“Yes, we too must be going, if we 
want our evening meal.” 

A large Alsatian dog bounded over 
to us carrying a piece of wood. He 
dropped it at our feet, wagged his tail, 
moved closer to sniff his curiosity. 
Mat edged away, horrified a little. 
The nose of the dog (unclean animal) 
must not touch the true believer. 
Sensing its unwelcome reception it 
turned towards me, wagging its tail, 
and suddenly, I, who have held all 
my life that, in action, the Malay 
is unpredictable, saw how unpre- 
dictable all this life is. For a blinding 
brilliant second, I saw a Malay girl, 
Masri binti Sakim, and I heard her 
ask fearfully, “‘ But when, when are 
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you going to stop them?” Even 
in her stark fear there had been no 
doubt in her mind that the Tuan 
would stop the Jap eventually. Masri 
was symbolic of her race. The day 
after she asked the question the 
British surrendered to the Jap. When 
that signing took place in the Ford 
works up on the Bukit Timah Road, 
that was the beginning of Malayan 
Independence, something the Malays 
would never have bothered with. 
There is not a less politically con- 
scious race in the world. But, on 
the 15th of February 1942, the Tuan 
died, to the Malay, for ever. 

Mat, still wearing his puzzled 
frown, was watching a park-worker 
gathering up pieces of waste paper 
with his pointed stick. He grinned, 
just a little self-consciously, “ Sini- 
lah, semua Orang Puteh, macham 
kuli-lah.” 

The dog, seeing my sheets of 
foolscap, picked them up joyously, 
worried them, threw them into the 
air. Sardar Singh stopped as if to 
retrieve them. I restrained him. 
“They are unimportant,” I said, 
“just the ravings of an angry 
Buddha.” 

He laughed and they walked slowly 
away. I, too, watched the man 
spearing at the untidy paper. Yes, 
Mat had been right. Here, in this 
country, all the white men are similar 
to coolies, he had said. 
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A DAY IN BOURNEMOUTH 


BY ALICE MASSIE 


THE argument flared up quite sud- 
denly. I am not sure who started 
it, but it happened at one of those 
Residential Colleges for Adult Educa- 
tion which are now dotted up and 
down the country. The week-end 
lecturer on, I suppose it must have 
been, Modern English Writing, had 
cunningly led us, his week-end 
pupils, or his audience, into giving 
most of the lecture ourselves. 

“Dear people—let me have your 
views on this,” he said temptingly. 
Or, “ Suppose, my friends, you now 
discuss the point yourselves, in little 
groups.” 

We had probably lost sight of 
what the point was anyway, but 
in my little group someone—and 
I could not afterwards remember 
whether it was the Polish schoolgirl, 
who had been extremely chatty, or 
the soon-to-be-retired Major who 
hoped to earn his future living as 
an author, and whose voice carried 
so well—but someone said briskly, 
and didactically— 

“ Style is dead. The best English 
writing of today has no style what- 
ever. It simply gets on with the 
job of telling what it has to tell.” 

That must have been the Major 
then; the Polish child would have 
had to put more frills round any 
statement which she made. 


Several voices disagreed at once, 
and the Major, if it was the Major, 
quoted the openings of one or two 
recently successful novels which cer- 
tainly seemed to be intent on what 
he called getting on with the job. 
One, unless I am mistaken, was: 
** As the undertaker approached, hat 
in hand, the corpse sat up.” 

“Where exactly,” said the Polish 
child scornfully, “‘ where exactly and 
actually was that corpse ? ” 

“In one of the crime thrillers, of 
course, but a best seller,” its sponsor 
said. “The others I quoted are 
perhaps better literature, but they 
all go to prove my point. Style is 
dead.” 

“ And will sit up—— ” the Polish 
girl began, when the gentleman who 
came from Ireland a long time ago, 
but liked to keep his Irish accent, 
interrupted her. 

“ Ah, now, but you can’t compare 
them things with the openings of any 
of Charles Dickens’s beautiful books. 
Pages of description now, about the 
sunset, or the city streets—but you 
can feel the streets, get lost in them, 
and see the sunset. Style like that 
will never die.” 

The sun was setting outside then, 
across the river, and behind the 
bridge. I had a seat beside the 
window, and it seemed more reward- 
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ing to look through it than to listen 
to the babbling voices in the room, 
so I am not sure now exactly how 
the argument went, but the Polish 
child (our youngest student), the 
Irishman, and the Major, and our 
eldest lady member who was eighty- 
three and had arrived that morning 
driving her own car, were all hard 
at it. I am certain, however, that 
it was the little foreigner who had 
once run a newspaper in south-east 
Europe who said angrily and clearly— 

“Of course style still exists. 
People all write in different styles. 
Otherwise, if I sent three reporters 
to describe, say...” His glance 
wandered, and came to rest upon a 
screen of abstract paintings left over 
from some other course; one of 
them was labelled ‘ Bournemouth 
Pier,’ though to my untutored eye 
it looked like an ironing-board and 
a flat-iron. It may have startled the 
little Editor, too, for he leaned for- 
ward, and after an appreciable pause, 
said, “To describe, say, a day in 
Bournemouth. If there were not 
different styles, they would all write 
exactly the same thing. Everybody 
would.” 

The woman on the window-seat 
beside me, a quiet, gentle little soul 
who rarely spoke, said suddenly, “I 
spent a day in Bournemouth once ; 
no report of anybody else’s day 
could possibly have been like mine.” 

The other groups must have bored 
the lecturer ; he came across to ours, 


“ At the beginning of this course,” 
he said, “I explained how the 
spoken word, the spoken story, pre- 


ceded the written one. Miss Cran- 
ford will now speak her story for 
us—tell us how she spent a day in 
Bournemouth. We can judge of her 
style afterwards.” 

“No!” cried Miss Cranford 
urgently. “ No—no.” 

“ Yes,” said the lecturer. 

Miss Cranford turned to me ap- 
pealingly. The tea-bell rang, and 
she smiled. I believe she thought 
I had somehow arranged for it to 
ring just then ; I had not, of course ; 
it had merely rung because it was a 
quarter-past four on a winter’s after- 
noon. Everyone trooped off towards 
the dining-room. Once, on a winter 
afternoon, there had been hot buns 
straight from the kitchen, and you 
buttered them yourself. Some of 
us remembered. 

In theory, these Adult Education 
Colleges are designed to give ad- 
vanced education at university level 
to anyone desiring such a thing, 
and who, usually, has not had a 
chance to go to any university. Sub- 
jects are offered in great variety, 
though of necessity in rather tabloid 
form, since most courses last for a 
week-end only. The listener, the 
learner, again in theory, is supposed 
to imbibe a little knowledge of, say, 
Greek Mythology, or Abstract Paint- 
ing, or Astronomy, or the First 
Elizabeth, or the Renaissance Drama- 
tists, and go home and continue 
his studies alone. In practice, such 
things as those hot buttered buns in 
winter, or river-bathing in summer, 
rather influence one’s choice of sub- 
ject and of place. 

“‘ Wait,” called the lecturer, “ wait 





one moment, please. Immediately 
after tea, we will forgather in this 
room and hear Miss Cranford speak 
of her day in Bournemouth. Please, 
Miss Cranford—I insist.” 

So presently—and after all there 
had not been hot buttered buns 
—a trembling Miss Cranford on 
the window-seat beside me sat and 
waited. 

She said hopefully, “ That lec- 
turer—perhaps he will not come.” 

“Mrs de Someone is keeping 
him,” I said. “I heard her talking 
in the corridor. She and the other 
women in the cubicles near hers 
got all girlish last night, and played 
at basket-ball and midnight suppers.” 

Miss Cranford shuddered. “ But 
couldn’t she stand up and tell them 
about that ?” 

“ The lecturer is scared she may,” 
I said. “ And here he comes.” 

He came briskly. ‘“‘ Now, Miss 
Cranford—a day in Bournemouth. 
When was it? How did it begin ?” 

“Saves our learned friend a lot 
of talking, doesn’t it!” someone 
muttered. 

** Come ! ” said the lecturer. 

Miss Cranford, twisting her 
screwed-up handkerchief, stood up, 
or half-stood up. The window-seat 
was high; she could use it like a 
monk’s miserere stall. 

“It was some years ago, a good 
many, really,” she said. “I was 


staying with a relative in Somerset. 
He had a farm. He was supposed 
to have been my mother’s lover— 
I mean admirer—and when she 
married someone else he was so 
broken-hearted that he never mar- 
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ried anyone at all, but when we 
reached our teens—for I had several 
sisters—he seemed to think that one 
of us might do.” 

“ Might do what?” 
Editor hopefully. 

“Marry him,” Miss Cranford 
said. “ That idea, to us, was quite 
absurd. We had always known him 
as ‘ Uncle’ and called him that. He 
was older even than my mother, and 
when you are young yourself another 
generation seems immensely old.” 

“ Was the gentleman rich ?” That 
was the Editor. 

“He was supposed to be,” Miss 
Cranford said, “‘ but he was usually 
careful not to spend too much. 
Mother, I think, was fond of him, 
and when he kept asking her to 
let some of us go down and stay 
with him, she said yes we could, 
and asked us not to fall out with 
him. Finally we used to take it in 
turns. He had a housekeeper; it 
was all quite proper.” 

She paused. “Go on,” said the 
lecturer. “You are doing quite 
well.” 

“I think perhaps the housekeeper, 
whose name was Ellen, hated us,” 
Miss Cranford said. “I think per- 
haps she hoped to marry the farmer, 
and we got in the way. Those are 
my private thoughts. I may be 
wrong. 

“* My farmer cousin liked to cele- 
brate our visits in some way. This 
time he said we would have a day 
in Bournemouth. There was a 
through excursion train, which was 
unusual, and the morning milk-lorry 
would get us to the station in time, 
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and the evening one could take us 
home. I went into the kitchen to 
tell Ellen about it, so that she should 
not prepare any lunch next day, 
and she burst into tears and said 
the master never took her anywhere, 
and she had never seen the sea. 
As I had often seen the sea, and 
rather disliked going out with the 
master, it all seemed rather silly. 
I said, ‘ Uncle, Ellen wants to come 
with us.’ Uncle said, ‘ Ellen ? Rub- 
bish!’ and I said, ‘ Unless she 
comes, I shall not go.’ Miss Cranford 
swayed a little, savouring her resolu- 
tion. “So she came,” she said, 
“and she seemed very grateful. 

“When we got to Bournemouth, 
we sat on a seat and watched tiny 
waves come dribbling over sand, 
and people exercising dogs, and Ellen 
said, ‘ Would you call that a rough 
sea, Miss?’ and I said no, and 
we just sat there. 

“TI wondered how I could get 
through the day, for Uncle hardly 
ever spoke to Ellen, only to me, and 
I was afraid Ellen might begin to 
cry again. I looked behind me, and 
there across a sort of garden, a row 
of motor-charabancs was just lining 
up, and a four-horse coach as well, 
and someone shouting about a nice 
trip to the New Forest, and you would 
be home in time for tea. ‘ Uncle,’ 
I said, ‘ let’s go to the New Forest.’ 
I thought it would use up the time. 
So we walked over to the charabancs 
and Uncle said he would prefer the 
coach and four horses. Once upon 
a time, somewhere, somehow, he 
seemed to think that he had driven 
one like that. 
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“We climbed up onto the coach, 
and the man came round for money, 
and Uncle said he would pay when 
we got there. I blushed, but Ellen 
approved. The coachman didn’t, 
but he let us stay, and the coach 
started off. 

“ Just as we reached Christchurch, 
one of the horses fell. The shaft 
or something caught him, and he 
had a great bleeding wound on his 
thigh. They just spread some stuff 
like black pitch over the cut and 
harnessed him up again, and Uncle 
said he would not ride behind a 
horse like that. Besides, it meant 
we were delayed already, and prob- 
ably should miss our train home 
that evening. We got down, and 
Uncle paid the man for as far as we 
had come. 

“* You see now,’ said my careful 
Uncle, ‘one never should pay in 
advance.’ 

“Well, as we had come so far, 
we decided to explore Christchurch. 
We strolled towards the river, and 
found there was a kind of quay, 
with four or five plump little children 
sitting on it, dangling their legs and 
watching the boats. I was feeling 
upset about our wounded horse, and 
Uncle not paying, and the way the 
coachman looked at us, and I thought 
how nice and sunny and calm this 
new scene was. Immediately one 
of those children fell right off the 
quay into deep water. I suppose 
she was about three; she had a 
rather full coat or something on 
and it spread out and kept her 
floating, face upwards, in the water 
for a moment or two. She looked 
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so surprised. I expect we did, too. 
Several of the row-boats dashed at 
once to save her, so I suppose she 
was not really in great danger, but 
it was a shock to me and Ellen. Ellen 
said, ‘Oh, my poor heart! ’—and 
I wondered if we should have a 
third bad shock, because you know 
things seem to go in threes.” 

“ What happened to the child?” 
someone asked. 

“The boatman who had rescued 
her handed her up to a woman who 
came running along the quay—the 
mother, I suppose it was—and this 
woman held the child upside down 
to drain the water from her, and 
then turned her right side up and 
smacked her hard.” 

Someone said, “ Oh, dear!” and 
the lecturer, a finger raised, said, 
** Continue, Miss Cranford.” 

“We stopped there a little, look- 
ing at the boats, and then Uncle 
said we would hire one ourselves, 
and I could row. I had once rowed 
him in the park at home. I think 
he meant that he and I should go 
alone, but Ellen came as well. She 
said she was frightened of the water, 
and she hoped we would not drown 
her, and Uncle, who had the steering- 
ropes, bounced up and down to 
tease her, and the boat rocked hor- 
ribly. Ellen looked white and angry, 
and said, ‘Oh, please don’t!’ and 
Uncle, grinning like a naughty boy, 
went on with it. 

“The rowing was easy at first, 
for we were going with wind and 
tide, but the tide was sweeping down 
into the sea so strongly that when I 


turned the boat round and tried to 
come back I could not do it. I 
thought shock number three was 
coming; that we should drift out 
to sea, and that would be the end of 
us. Uncle said, ‘ Shall I come and 
row?’ I cried out, ‘No!’ very 
urgently; for he was a clumsy walker, 
and I was certain that he would upset 
us if he changed his place. He was 
perhaps a little frightened, too. At 
any rate he stopped teasing Ellen 
and rocking the boat, and we drifted 
nearer to the open sea. Ellen began 
to say, ‘I knew it, I knew it; I 
knew we should drown!’ and I 
said, ‘ Shut up—you fool!’ though 
really I thought she was probably 
right, and just then I think we must 
have reached a kind of little bay, 
or backwater, where the water seemed 
much calmer, and I was able to get 
the boat going again. 

“It was hard work, but somehow 
I managed it. Perhaps the tide was 
just turning, and the sea beginning to 
flow in again. I do not know. At 
any rate, I got them back, and then, 
where we had hired the boat, I had to 
stop out in midstream while they sent 
off two or three more boats. Ellen, 
in sight of land, was brave again, 
and cross. She said, ‘I can rock a 
boat, too, even if I am a fool,’ and 
she rocked it more than Uncle had, 
and clumsily, so that water lapped 
over the side. ‘Stop it,’ I said. 
* Stop it at once.’ She didn’t stop. 
She said, ‘I’d like to drown you 
both,’ and she rocked more, and 
the man who hired boats shouted 
something about not fooling round, 
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and stood in one of the tied-up boats, 
and helped us in with a long boat- 
hook. 

“I was glad to get on shore, but 
Uncle said he had enjoyed the trip, 
and we walked round Christchurch, 
with Ellen scowling behind. Some- 
how we got back to Bournemouth, 
and had lunch, and sat about the 
pier or the promenade till it was 
four o’clock and train-time and we 
went to the station; and Ellen wept 
all the way home in the train. That 
was my day in Bournemouth. I 
have never been there since.” 

“And was that your summer 
holiday ?” the Major boomed. 

**No,” said Miss Cranford thought- 
fully. “‘ It was not altogether holiday. 
It was a duty visit. When I was 
young one heard a lot about duty 
to one’s elders, and so on.” 

“ But as a holiday—” the Major 
said. 

“It was not so bad,” Miss Cran- 
ford told us. “ On the station book- 
stall I picked up ‘Ann Veronica’ 
by H. G. Wells, and Uncle paid for 
it, and all next day, which was hot 
and sunny, I sat on half a hayrick 
reading it.” 

“When I was young,” our eldest 
pupil said casually, “I was at a 
boarding-school near Bournemouth. 
We went down to the sea once a 
week, and bathed in bloomers, from 
a covered van, five girls to a van. 
A horse dragged the van into the 
water, and you got out quietly, and 
dipped.” 

“Has anybody else here been to 
Bournemouth ?” said the lecturer. 


“ T have,” the Polish child answered 
rather sulkily. “I had a week-end 
there with my Loy-friend. It was 
he who told me about this place. 
He was here last week. He is nearly 
an artist. He painted that thing 
over there called ‘ Bournemouth 
Pier. He promised to meet me 
here this week. He has not come.” 

*“ And what did you do in Bourne- 
mouth ?” That was the lecturer. 

“We bathed all morning, we 
skated all the afternoon, because it 
rained, and we danced all night.” 

“ Apart from those activities, what 
do you remember most of Bourne- 
mouth ?” 

The girl thought a moment. “ Oh, 
the shops,” she said, “ and a snack- 
bar place, where they served us grills 
in frying-pans. And the grey squir- 
rels. In the gardens they were being 
fed out of paper bags by tired-looking 
people. I thought grey squirrels 
were forbidden and you had to shoot 
them dead, and get a shilling for 
their tails. Is not that the law ?” 

“JT do not know if it still is,” 
said the lecturer. “‘ Perhaps Bourne- 
mouth people are too kind-hearted 
to implement it, if it is. You told 
us your story very well, Miss Cran- 
ford, and at any rate”—and he 
bowed towards the Editor—“ you 
will perceive that with or without 
style—and perhaps one of you will 
explain what style is—your reports 
on Bournemouth would vary.” 

“ But there was style,” said the 
Editor. “‘ Miss Cranford had a style 
which was almost Biblical, and the 
English of the Bible, which is not 








an English book, is the best in the 
world. I salute Miss Cranford. 
Major—style is not dead.” 

** Miss Cranford has proved my 
point,” the Major said. “ She had 
no style ; she got on with it.” 

“But that is style,” said the 
Editor, and he and the Polish child 
began to talk at and to each other 
at an alarming pace. 

Presently the lecturer tapped his 
table. “We may not,” he said, 
“ have reached a definite conclusion, 
but at any rate we have had an 
interesting discussion. And now— 
if you will take your notebooks, 
please... .” 

“ Downy bird, our lecturer,” some- 
one muttered. “ The dinner dressing- 
bell will go quite soon.” 

The lady with the preface ‘ de,’ 
and whose other name I have for- 
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gotten, rose. “ Professor, may I ask 
one question ? ” she said. 

“ Certainly,” said the lecturer 
kindly. “What is it now—some 
abstract point of grammar?” 

** Did Ellen marry the farmer ? ” 

Miss Cranford, relaxed again upon 
the window-seat, was noting how a 
passing motor head-lamp gleamed 
upon the river as it crossed the 
bridge ; they had to ask the question 
twice. 

“Ellen?” said Miss Cranford. 
“No. She married the man who 
drove the lorry with the cans of 
milk.”’ 

* Oh, dear!” said Mrs de Some- 
one—and the bell for dinner, or 
rather the warning bell for getting 
ready, rang loudly. 

“* After the meal,” said the lecturer, 
“ we will meet again here.” 


‘ [159] 


AN ALL-RED ROUTE 


BY J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON 


WHEN we stepped into the train at 
the Yaroslavski Station, with the 
intention of stepping out of it in 
Hong Kong, our sorrowing Moscow 
friends loaded us with cheeses and 
bottles of gin, and wished us a 
peaceful end. 

The start of the journey was not 
inauspicious. My wife and I were 
accommodated in a two-berth com- 
partment of the wagon-lit coach 
in which only one other couple was 
travelling, and there were two attend- 
ants to look after us and bring us 
glasses of tea. The other two pas- 
sengers were Russians of superior 
status who refrained from any at- 
tempt at striking up an acquaintance. 
The rest of the train consisted of 
Soft and Hard coaches of varying 
degrees of comfort down to dor- 
mitories of bare benches. 

That we were going to China 
was evident from the first; for 
among our fellow-passengers were 
twenty or thirty Chinese of both 
sexes who proved to be students 
returning from courses in Moscow. 
Chinese writing, moreover, appeared 
on notices at the stations through 
which we passed, and Chinese menus 
were on the tables in the dining-car. 
In addition, excruciating Chinese 
music was diffused with increasing 
frequency through the loud-speakers 


all along the train, and could be 
muffled, but not muted, by closing 
the door and shutting off the instru- 
ment in the coupé. 

A rather drunken middle-aged 
Chinaman stood in the corridor, 
bowing and addressing us in Russian, 
but we were able to smile him on 
his way without difficulty, the ine- 
briate Chinese being a good deal 
easier to deal with than the Russian 
who, when intoxicated, is liable 
to become unusually bestial. His 
younger compatriots were not con- 
tent with the general attitude of 
regarding all foreigners as indis- 
tinguishable, for I overheard some 
of them discussing us in the dining- 
car. 

“They are Americans,” ventured 
one. 

“No, they are English,” asserted 
another. 

“The English have a different 
smell from the Americans,” argued 
a third. “ These are certainly Eng- 
lish.” 

It is possible that the Chinese 
word wen may be used metaphorically 
to signify atmosphere or cachet, and 
I hoped that was the case. 

The ‘ express’ trundled on across 
the vast Russian plain, seldom reach- 
ing a speed of thirty miles an hour, 
and running alternately through thick 








birch-forests and expanses of open 
farmland. Nothing could be in 
greater contrast than the new indus- 
trial areas, which have grown up 
along the railway, and the neglected 
appearance of the farms and villages. 
The latter can have changed little 
through the centuries, comprising 
single-storey log cabins with un- 
paved roads which give way to sleigh- 
tracks in the winter. The farms 
themselves, although many were 
equipped with modern silos and 
other buildings, were being operated 
in a slovenly manner; the stacks 
unthatched and shapeless, with poor- 
looking cattle picking at them and 
heaps of ungathered straw lying 
about the fields. The autumn plough- 
ing treated these like uncultivable 
areas, carrying the furrows in wide 
detours round them. 

On the third day it began to 
snow, and we seemed to be running 
eastwards into winter. There were 
few roads to be seen, and ox-carts 
plied between villages along mud 
tracks. Early next morning it was 
still snowing, and the line ran 
through thick birch- and pine-forests 
with infrequent clearings. While 
halted at Nijni-Udinsk we amused 
ourselves watching an old woman 
whose duty it was to work her way 
along a goods-train with an oilcan, 
but who was surreptitiously helping 
herself to lumps of coal from suc- 
cessive wagons, like a squirrel making 
provision for the cold season. 

By midday we found ourselves 
in more open country, where the 
snow was as yet lying only in thin 
patches, but by evening the train 
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began to climb into the hilly terrain 
around Lake Baikal. The line wound 
along the face of the forested moun- 
tains, in and out of tunnels, until 
at last we emerged into the darkness 
to see the full moon shimmering 
on the waters of the great inland 
sea, and snow-capped ranges hang- 
ing in the distant gloom. 

Next morning we were travelling 
among thickly wooded hills, the 
clearings full of stacked timber and 
the few villages even more depressing 
than those farther west. Occasion- 
ally we glimpsed a stony torrent 
coming down a forest glen. The 
Chinese music increased in intensity, 
as if to show that we were getting 
‘hot,’ and the Chinese passengers 
seemed to grow more cheerful and 
loquacious. When our last day in 
the Soviet Union dawned, we awoke 
in treeless steppe-land, with nothing 
but herds of cattle and ponies to 
relieve the rolling emptiness of the 
landscape. 

Suddenly a group of buildings 
rose out of the prairie ahead of us, 
and we glided into a small station. 

“Tt is Otpor,” announced the 
provodnik as he came down the cor- 
ridor. “Please to leave the train 
with your documents and do not 
disturb yourselves concerning the 
baggage: the compartments will be 
locked until you return to the train.” 

In the passport office on the plat- 
form our visas were examined and 
fortunately found in order, while 
we were encouraged to invest our 
surplus roubles in the State Bank 
or spend them on biscuits and post- 
cards in the station; for none could 
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be taken to China. In the meantime 
the train was run into a siding and 
the coaches uncoupled, each one 
being raised off its Russian-gauge 
bogies by sets of jacks on either 
side of the line. Standard bogies 
were then run in underneath and 
the carriages lowered on to them. 
In about three hours the process 
had been completed and the train 
was once more at the platform. 

We had helped to pass the time 
by walking out of the station and 
along the single street of this miser- 
able little town. The snow had not 
yet come, but a cold breath from 
the steppe heralded the approach of 
the early Siberian winter. 

We were pleased to see our two 
provodniks waiting for us by the 
door of the coach, and our mobile 
home undisturbed. The only change 
was the substitution of a Chinese 
for a Russian dining-car, which 
turned out to be an improvement 
from the culinary point of view. 

The clock in the corridor regis- 
tered 7.25 A.M. Moscow time when 
our train set off once more, and 
almost immediately after leaving the 
station we reached the frontier. 
There was disappointingly little to 
see; just two lines of tall poles 
stretching away to the skyline, with 
a ploughed strip of ground between 
them to ensure that illegal frontier- 
crossérs should leave their foot- 
prints. There was also a single 
barbed-wire fence, but no trenches 
or other fortifications, and the only 
troops in sight were the Frontier 
Guards with their green cap-bands. 

We caught our first glimpse of 

F 


Chinese peasants, blue-coated and 
wide-trousered, grinning beside the 
line ; seemingly more cheerful than 
the sullen-looking Russians we had 
left behind us. 

Twenty-five minutes after leaving 
Otpor we halted at Manchuli, the 
first town in Chinese territory, and 
the clocks at once advanced five 
hours, thus turning our breakfast 
into lunch. This time we were 
locked into the train while the pass- 
port and customs formalities were 
conducted by polite Chinese officials. 
After an hour and a half we set off 
once more, travelling for the rest 
of the day through empty Manchurian 
steppe-land similar to that of the 
Siberian march. The Chinese dining- 
car produced more edible food than 
the Russian, even though the waiter 
would promise a juicy steak and 
serve Beef Stroganov, and we sub- 
sisted mainly on Chinese dishes. 
The music was not so digestible, 
but was interspersed with Russian 
and occasionally Western tunes: the 
cashier still clicked an abacus, but 
it varied from the Russian instru- 
ment in having a different arrange- 
ment of beads. When we paid for 
meals we received our change in 
kind, gradually accumulating a little 
store of apples, sweets, jam, and a 
bottle of Chinese ‘ brandy’ which 
later proved useful as a parting 
present to our provodnik. Daylight 
revealed a gently rolling landscape 
of swamp and cultivation, little 
changed since I passed through it 
twenty-four years ago. One differ- 
ence was that before the war the 
names of most stations were written 
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up in Latin or Russian letters as 
well as in Chinese; now they were 
in the native character only, posing 
a problem to those foreign travellers 
who might not have studied it. 
Many of the train staff knew a little 
Russian, whereas Japanese or English 
would formerly have been better 
understood: none of the Russian 
travellers made any attempt at speak- 

Harbin still wore the architectural 
air of a Russian town, with the 
cupolas of its churches and the 
quasi-classical facades of many build- 
ings. From here on through Mukden 
the countryside looked little altered, 
although the towns had of course 
grown with industrialisation. The 
small fields that make China resemble 
a vast market garden seemed in- 
credibly neat after the sprawling 
slovenliness of Russia’s farms, and 
the blue-coated families assiduously 
working in them appeared to know 
what they were doing, and to be 
liking it. 

Early next morning we rattled 
through the city of Tientsin: I 
say rattled, because the trains seemed 
to run faster than in Russia, a tribute 
perhaps to the British engineers who 
in the past had laid the foundations 
of the Chinese railway system. Here 
we travelled through flat and thickly 
cultivated country, without much to 
look at until the crenellated walls 
and gate-towers of Peking arose out 
of the plain before us. In a few 
minutes we were running beneath 
the battlements of the Tartar City, 
and came to a halt at the main 
station. 


The scene as we left the platform 
differed in several respects from my 
last impression of it years before. 
A scrupulous gendarme examined 
our passports before we could be 
allowed into the city; and baggage 
coolies and pedal-rickshaw men were 
disciplined and restrained; there 
was none of the wild rout that used 
to assail the traveller and clamour 
loudly for more pay. As in Russia, 
every man knew his place and feared 
to leave it. 

John Morgan from the Embassy 
had come to meet us, and we drove 
the short distance to his house through 
what used to be known as the Lega- 
tion Quarter. Here there had been 
many changes, although we could 
recognise the layout of the familiar 
streets and buildings. But the wall 
that had surrounded the diplomatic 
quarter since the Boxer siege had 
gone, as had the inscription LEST WE 
FORGET at the corner of the British 
compound. Moreover, the Glacis, 
a wide strip of cleared ground on 
three sides of the Quarter, had now 
been encroached upon in several 
places, while a rather arid public 
garden had been built at one end. 
Several of the embassies, notably 
the large American compound, were 
now empty, and a number of brand- 
new Asiatic and East European ones 
had sprung up. But the spick-and- 
span appearance of Legation Street 
had gone. 

As we turned in through the ver- 
milion doors of the British Embassy, 
however, the view was the same as 
I had always known it. On the right 
was the Ambassador’s house (as yet 
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unoccupied), formerly the palace of 
the Manchu Prince Yi, with its sweep- 
ing roof of glazed tiles and red- 
lacquered beams: next door stood 
the chapel, also a Chinese-style 
building, and among the trees and 
lawns the low-roofed examples of 
native architecture which housed the 
families of the diplomatic staff. The 
sun shone from a crisp blue autumn 
sky upon the glistening tiles and 
scarlet woodwork. 

Even the servants were the same, 
but aging and perhaps irreplaceable, 
for all employment is gradually 
becoming a matter of state direction. 
It was, however, pleasant to be 
greeted by fat, smiling, white-gowned 
Northerners who remembered the 
days before the war. 

Two changes brought a pang of 
regret: the barrack compound at 
the west end, which used to house 
the Legation Guard and a cheerful 
Officers’ mess, was now occupied by 
Chinese security troops who more 
effectively but less convivially kept 
watch over the diplomatists next 
door. Moreover, the once busy 
stables now contained a single aged 
pony whose sole function was to 
provide manure for the Embassy 
gardens. 

After the luxury of a bath, our 
first for over a week, we set out to 
renew acquaintance with the city. 
The old landmarks were still there, 
but the new broom, like all dictator- 
ships, had sought to justify itself 
by sweeping clean. The Imperial 
Palace had been renovated as a show- 
place, gratitude to the Englishman 
who had initiated this process before 


the war being signified by removing 
all traces of the notice commemo- 
rating it. The Chang An Chiech, 
the main east-west artery, had been 
widened to a boulevard, though the 
familiar trams still clanked down 
the middle. Feverish assaults were 
being made on flies and sparrows ; 
their extermination appeared to be 
essential to the reputation of China 
as a world power. Soldiers in khaki 
uniforms, already wearing gollywog- 
like fur caps and padded nether gar- 
ments intermediate between breeches 
and jodhpurs, looked just as ridiculous 
as when I had seen them last; 
but their clothes were of better 
quality and their effectiveness prob- 
ably greater. 

The disciplining of the population 
had even gone to the lengths of 
suppressing their deep-rooted anti- 
foreignism. Children no longer went 
about crying, ‘ Yang Kuei-tzu!’ 
(Foreign devil), and one did not 
sense that latent xenophobia which 
was apt to show itself from time to 
time. The reason was, of course, 


Hatamen was still the main shop- 
ping street, where a new develop- 
ment was a modern emporium on 
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the lines of the Moscow G.U.M. 
The display was more attractive, 
however, than anything the Russians 
could show, because China can turn 
out silks and lacquer and porcelain, 
although much is now mass-pro- 
duced, and Mao Tze-tung’s face is 
liable to peer from an embroidered 
cushion. On the other side of the 
street, however, still stood the Tung 
An Shih-ch’ang, the ‘ East Peaceful 
Market,’ a fascinating hurly-burly 
of shops crammed into a labyrinthine 
arcade. Here one could buy, com- 
paratively cheaply, the carved figures, 
the cloisonné vases and the lacquered 
boxes so attractive to the tourist ; 
but when I began to argue the price 
in the traditional manner the sales- 
man observed : “ Before the ‘ libera- 
tion’ the shop asked a higher price 
and the customer a lower, and at 
length a compromise pleased both 
parties. Now the government fixes 
the price, and nobody is pleased.” 

He laughed, and it was refreshing, 
after two years in Russia, to hear a 
man talk like that. I wondered if 
he would be able to do so forty 
years from now. 

The following day being Sunday, 
we drove with a party from the 
Embassy in two cars to the Western 
Hills, that fairy borderland which 
rises out of the flat plain some ten 
miles from the city. Passing through 
a cut in the west wall made during 
the Japanese occupation, we travelled 
through a new suburb of military 
and other schools where, before the 
war, lay the foreign community’s 
amateur race-course and week-end 
bungalows. Only a clump of willows 


and a line of dwarf pines now marked 
the site of the cottage I had occupied 
in 1933. 

We skirted the little walled city 
of Wan-p’ing and drove along the 
sandy bed of the Yung-ting River 
to the white marble structure with 
its puppy-like lions known to for- 
eigners as the Marco Polo Bridge. 
From here the road began to wind 
into the hills, whose lower slopes 
were bright with the golden fruit 
of persimmon orchards. The most 
remarkable thing was that on looking 
back along the empty road we saw 
no following car, whereas no ex- 
cursion from Moscow would have 
been considered complete without 
this accompaniment. The country- 
side here looked much the same as 
when I had known it: grey-brick 
villages in the valley, little fields 
clinging to the hillsides and blue-clad 
peasants straightening themselves to 
stare at us. Collectivisation had 
not yet brought machines to these 
restricted terraces. 

It was gratifying to find that, as 
in Moscow, the régime had not 
interfered with the classical stage. 
Outside Ch’ien Men, the southern 
gate, we threaded our way through 
a maze of alleys to the theatre where 
on somewhat austere wooden seats 
we witnessed the Monkey Episode 
in the ‘ Journey to the West.’ This 
part of the series, which occupies 
several days, shows the adventures 
of the Monkey, the Pig and a Budd- 
hist priest, symbolising aspects of 
the human personality. Chinese 
plays include an operatic element 
and are full of quaint variety: the 
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high-pitched diction and symbolic 
movements of the actors, the gorgeous 
robes, the acrobatics and the comic 
relief, are common to all. I was 
disappointed, however, at the absence, 
doubtless in the interests of hygiene, 
of the delightful custom of attendants 
tossing hot towels over the heads 
of spectators to those who wished 
to wipe their faces. 

The following evening we set off 
by train on the next stage of our 
journey to Shanghai, passing through 
a waiting-hall remarkably similar to 
a Russian station with its hundreds 
of patient sleepers, eaters and squat- 
ters. The Communist government 
had imitated the Russians in classify- 
ing the passenger coaches as Hard 
and Soft, although our Soft compart- 
ment was almost as austere as the 
Russian Hard. We had taken four 
berths because the size of the Chinese 
sleeper was inadequate for our seven- 
teen pieces of baggage. 

The Chinese counterpart of the 
provodnik was equally attentive with 
tea, but his technique was con- 
tinually to pour hot water into lidded 
glasses containing a sodden mass 
of green leaves. His enthusiasm for 
cleanliness took the form of frequently 
swabbing the lavatory floor and sub- 
sequently cleaning our compartment 
with the same cloth, which had the 
virtue of gradually rendering us 
immune from changes of atmosphere. 

Among our fellow-passengers was 
a number of non-Chinese, most of 
them furtive-looking East Europeans 
who might have been business-men 
or technical experts. They looked 
pretty miserable and talked little, 


showing no disposition to enter into 
conversation. 

We were running through that 
part of China which for centuries 
has been the cruel sport of the, 
Yellow River, where the rich silt 
has been alternately farmland and 
river-bed. A vast inland sea, un- 
marked on any map, lay on the west 
side of the line for several miles ; 
junks and sampans were sailing upon 
it as if it had always been a waterway. 
Perhaps in a few months wheat 
would be growing there. Soon after 
this we reached the north bank of 
the Yangtze Kiang, where the train 
was broken into sections and run 
onto the ferry for the crossing. On 
the far side rose Purple Mountain 
and the low range of hills that lie 
behind Nanking, and without dis- 
embarking we soon found ourselves 
travelling past the burial - groves 
and weathered temples that dot 
the ancient countryside of Central 
China. 

We reached Shanghai on the night 
of the second day after leaving 
Peking, and were met by our hos- 
pitable Consul-General with a car 
and porters, without which we should 
have found difficulty in dealing with 
our impedimenta. Once more pass- 
ports had to be shown, but we were 
soon in the comfortable English 
home which is almost all that remains 
of the old cosmopolitan Shanghai. 
The great house still stands among 
its spacious lawns, with the Royal 
Arms emblazoned over the gateway, 
but the Consul-General and his two 
Assistants watch over the interests 
of a few dozen commercial repre- 
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sentatives whose presence in the port 
is largely figurative. 

Shanghai, to one who remembers 
the gay and prosperous days before 
the Japanese occupation, has become 
a sad place. It is no longer one of 
the great seaports of the world, and 
the wharves are deserted except for 
ships of small tonnage. The tall 
buildings along the Bund, creations 
of British enterprise, have been 
appropriated by organs of the Peking 
government and the Communist 
party. But the bronze lions in 
front of the former Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Bank still look out 
to the ships, their paws rubbed to 
a golden hue by the touch of millions 
of Chinese passers-by who trusted 
that this would bring them pros- 
perity. Removed to some obscure 
store, first by the Japanese and then 
by the Communists, they have on 
each occasion resumed their stands. 
It would be tempting to see some 
symbolic significance in this. 

The old festive appearance of 
Nanking Road, with its up-to-date 
European shops and hotels, has 
yielded to a drabness which now 
characterises the whole place and 
reminds one depressingly of Moscow. 
At this time, however, the dingy 
walls were partly screened by placards 
and banners bearing pictures of Mao 
Tse-tung and exhortations such as 
‘Long Live the Chinese People’s 
Republic ’ and ‘ Ten Thousand Years 
for Mao,’ many of them literal 
translations of slogans one might 
see any day in Russia. I was in 
fact surprised to learn that these 
decorations had been put up in 


honour of the Russian revolution of 
1917. 

One of the strangest relics of the 
old days is the survival of the Royal 
Air Force Association, which has 
a bar and luncheon club open to 
a restricted membership. Founded 
soon after the First Great War by 
former officers of the Royal Flying 
Corps and Royal Air Force, it later 
welcomed members of the Services 
stationed in Shanghai and had now 
perforce taken in Scandinavians and 
other representatives of the small 
European community. The chief 
problem was the maintenance of 
the drink supply, since the huge 
stocks of gin and whisky accumu- 
lated through the ages were at last 
running out and replacement was 
difficult. 

I was not sorry when at three 
o’clock next afternoon the train 
carried us away on the next leg of 
our journey through South China to 
Canton. Peking has a residual 
grandeur, and the spirit of revival 
is abroad, however sinister it may 
be: Shanghai has not even that. 

Conditions on the train were of 
an oriental austerity exceeding that 
of the Peking-Shanghai run, although 
the tea-boys did their best with 
overfilled teapots and lidded bowls. 
The lavatories, indeed, were totally 
oriental and practically unusable by 
Europeans, as was also the music. 
Here the train’s radio made no con- 
cession even to Russian taste. 

Next day found us among the 
hills of Chekiang and Hunan, the 
autumn sun shining upon the red 
soil and groves of young firs, signs 
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that at last the Chinese were re- 
afforesting the land that they had 
for centuries been denuding. This 
rolling landscape was bounded on 
either side by distant wooded ranges, 
the mountain fastnesses where for 
years the Red Armies took refuge 
until driven out to the north-west 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s troops in the 
1930s. The countryside had changed 
little in the years, and the blue- 
coated peasants were cultivating the 
land in the age-old manner. 

After passing Chuchow we ran 
beside the wide Han River, lovely 
in the sunset with the silhouettes 
of junks upon the water and the 
wavy skyline beyond. 

Soon after half-past nine next 
morning we steamed into Canton, 
where we met the only hitch in our 
arrangements. The State-run China 
Travel Service in Shanghai had 
booked us through to Hong Kong 
that morning, but we were greeted 
by a bright little bespectacled girl 
who informed us, with the inevitable 
Chinese smile, that the daily train 
to the Hong Kong border left before 
ours arrived: it was therefore neces- 
sary (in fact the time-table had 
probably been so designed) to stay 
in Canton until the following day. 

‘ Miss Fragrant Chicken,’ as we 
nicknamed our amiable little guide, 
then ushered us through the pass- 
port examination into a Polish-made 
taxi and escorted us to the Ai- 
Ch’iung (Love the Masses) Hotel, 
a high modern-style building where 
foreign business-men could presum- 
ably develop, in comparative comfort, 
affection for the multitudes outside. 


A somewhat laborious but useful 
lift took us to the fifth floor, where 
we were lodged in a passably clean 
room with a black-and-white tiled 
floor and its own bathroom. The 
windows looked out over the busy’ 
Pearl River, noisy with the cries 
of junkmen and the sirens of powered 
barges. 
iss Fragrant Chicken had evi- 
dently been instructed to see that 
time did not hang heavily on our 
hands; for as soon as we had 
cleaned up and refreshed ourselves 
we were driven off to Yiieh Su 
Hill where the former Ming palace, 
now an historical museum, dominates 
the sprawling city and surrounding 
countryside. From here she pointed 
out all the factories, schools and 
public buildings she thought we 
could take in. 

Our next call was at the Sun 
Yat Sen Memorial Hall, a great 
round building whose blue-tiled roof 
was designed to represent an octa- 
gonal umbrella. Within were newly 
painted inscriptions in romanised 
Chinese, an experiment which has 
hitherto hardly progressed beyond 
academic circles. From here we were 
taken to the Show Ground, obviously 
inspired by the example of the 
Agricultural Exhibition in Moscow 
but much less pretentious. We 
wandered through the many pavilions 
exhibiting the crafts for which China 
has always been renowned ; lacquer, 
porcelain, silks, with foods and 
medicines of mysterious and un- 
palatable appearance. But this was 
termed an Industrial Exhibition, and 
Miss Fragrant Chicken laughingly 
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led us through halls arranged to 
give the impression that China could 
now produce almost anything, or at 
least one of everything. There were 
machines of many kinds, even wire- 
less-sets ; outside stood a miniature 
bus of the Volkswagen type, and a 
light lorry, both of them labelled 
as coming from the ‘ Liberation’ 
factory in Shanghai. I caught sight 
of several parties of foreigners, 
including some Englishmen, and 
one of Japanese who were particularly 
interested in, and possibly appre- 
hensive of, the machine-tools. 

We were more than ready for our 
evening meal, served in a restaurant 
on the top floor where the Chinese 
cooks showed themselves more apt 
at European dishes than the Russians 
had been. A novelty was a green, 
watery, six-sided fruit known in 
pidgin English as colompla, which, 
the boy explained, “If have got 
dry cough, this makee lungs juicy.” 
Such a command of the English 
tongue is now seldom found in 
Shanghai or the north. 

In the cool of the evening we 
wandered along the Bund by our- 
selves to see a fascinating feature 
of Canton which our conductress 
had omitted to show us. For gen- 
erations, probably centuries, about 
a million people have lived their 
lives on board sampans moored along 
the banks of the Pearl River, most 
of them shut in by their neighbours 
and few of them able to put to sea. 
Here we could watch whole families 
passing their lives as naturally as 
if they were in houses, except that, 
like bees in a demonstration hive, 


their operations were largely exposed 
to public view. In the stern of 
one boat a trousered woman was 
blowing up the cooking-stove with 
a rush fan; under a rush-mat 
awning a family was squatting round 
their steaming pot of rice, bowls 
in one hand and chopsticks busy 
in the other; children ran and 
crawled about without ever appear- 
ing to fall into the water, although 
many had wooden floats attached 
to them just in case. A myriad 
lanterns and electric bulbs illumin- 
ated these scenes of teeming life, 
and shimmered in the black, smooth- 
flowing waters of the river. 

A night of almost continuous 
hooting and clamour did not ap- 
preciably increase our love for the 
masses, but at half-past five we 
were called with tea, eggs and toast, 
while a still-smiling Fragrant Chicken 
saw to our seventeen pieces of bag- 
gage. When we told her of our 
walk along the water-front she was 
at pains to inform us that this part 
of the population was eventually to 
be resettled in blocks of flats, but 
when I objected that many would 
probably prefer their boats, she 
replied that they would in time 
learn to live in houses. 

At half-past seven we set off on the 
short train-journey to the frontier, 
meandering among low hills and 
paddy - fields, the water - buffaloes 
looking like great grey monsters as 
they wallowed half submerged in 
the muddy water. We saw more 
soldiers here than in any other part 
of China that we had traversed; 
but trusted that this was due to 
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the restricted nature of the territory 
rather than to any demonstration of 
malevolence. 

At a quarter to eleven we steamed 
into the frontier station of Shum- 
chun, once upon a time the only 
casino available to the residents of 
Hong Kong, and here had to leave 
the train for passport and customs 
examination. There was a com- 
fortable waiting-room, and much of 
the formalities were completed in a 
leisurely manner on the platform. 
No longer do trains run on from 
China into the Hong Kong territory. 
We had to walk along an open- 
sided wooden corridor while coolies 
conveyed our baggage to the adjoin- 
ing British station of Lowu. As 
we followed we could admire the 
pictures displayed at intervals dis- 
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playing the more amiable sides of 
Chinese life, presumably designed 
to safeguard the outgoing traveller 
against being dazzled by the more 
obvious delights of Hong Kong. 

At the far end we emerged upon 
a footbridge and crossed the little 
stream that marks the frontier. The 
green slopes opposite are sprinkled 
with the graves of the Common- 
wealth troops who defended Hong 
Kong against the Japanese. Our 
last view of China was the sight 
of the sentry on the railway bridge, 
standing with submachine-gun at 
the ready as a welcoming gesture 
to visitors. His opposite number, 
beneath the Union Jack, was the 
medical officer demanding vaccina- 
tion certificates, a syringe poised 
menacingly in his hands. 
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ROOM 209 


BY RALPH ARNOLD 


BEFORE October 1939 I had never 
set foot in the War Office; and I 
had certainly never heard of its 
celebrated Room 209. 

My military career had got off 
to a poorish start. Candidates for 
War Emergency Commissions (we 
had, so far as I can remember, 
to be over thirty years of age and 
to be holders of ‘ Certificate A’) 
were invited to say what regiment 
we would like to join. As a man 
of Kent I had written down my 
two county regiments. It had been 
a distinct shock to receive a letter 
from the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment telling me that I had been 
commissioned as a 2nd Lieutenant 
in a distinguished Scots regiment, 
to whose I.T.C., in the Lowlands, 
I was instructed to report in three 
weeks’ time. 

Uneasy thoughts of wearing a 
kilt were dispelled by a visit to 
my tailor. Having consulted books 
of reference this man of peace was 
able to assure me that my regiment 
favoured trews. Could he fit me 
out with the appropriate uniform 
within the space of three weeks ? 
Of course. In the event, this 
optimism proved ill-founded. By 
the last day of my civilian life the 
tunic was ready; so was a Sam 
Browne belt; so were a glengarry, 


a greatcoat, and a lot of khaki shirts, 
ties and handkerchiefs. But the 
trews had defeated him. What was 
to be done? It seemed to me at 
the time important, essential even, 
that I should arrive at the I.T.C. 
in uniform. My tailor suggested a 
pair of khaki slacks. It was in 
this unorthodox dress, half right, 
half wrong, that I presented my- 
self on the following evening at 
the race-course grand-stand which 
was then serving the I.T.C. as its 
officers’ mess. 

The Adjutant, summoned by the 
mess corporal, was young, a regular 
soldier, and properly proud of his 
regiment and its traditions. 

“Those trousers,” he muttered, 
averting his eyes. 

I apologised, explaining the cir- 
cumstances. 

“You can’t,” he kept on repeat- 
ing, “come into the mess in those 
God-awful trousers.” 

I had been travelling all day. 
I was tired and hungry. Visions 
of a drink followed by dinner 
began to disappear. 

Taking me out into the decent 
darkness of the platform at the top 
of a steep flight of concrete steps, 
he asked me if I had brought a 
civilian suit. I told him that I had. 

“In that case,” he said with 
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evident relief, “you must go and 
change into it at once. AT ONCE!” 

He organised transport to take 
me to my billet; the driver waited 
while I changed out of the uniform 
which I had put on so proudly 
that morning; I was driven back 
to the mess where I was most 
kindly received. But I was pain- 
fully aware that whenever he set 
eyes on me during my sojourn at 
the I.T.C., the recollection of those 
khaki slacks came between the 
Adjutant and a proper appreciation 
of my military qualities. 

He had, poor chap, plenty of 
other troubles with the newly-joined 
officers, of whom I was only one of 
many. ‘Three days after we had 
reported for duty, he announced that 
a special parade had been laid on 
for us in the dining-room. When 
we assembled, we observed that one 
place, and one place only, had been 
laid on the long mahogany dining- 
table, transported to the grand- 
stand from the regimental mess. 
There was a lavish display of knives, 
forks, spoons and wine-glasses. Had 
we, the Adjutant inquired, brought 
our note-books ? Some of us had; 
others, imagining perhaps that we 
were tO receive encouragement in 
the shape of a supplementary meal, 
had not. While the ill-equipped 
rest of us regarded the dining- 
room table with puzzled concern. 
When all were in a state of readiness 
the object of the exercise was 
explained. 

The Colonel, the Adjutant told 
us, had been concerned and shocked 


on the previous evening—a guest 
night—to observe that some of the 
newly-joined officers appeared to 
be in some doubt about the correct 
implements and wine- glasses to 
employ for the successive courses. 
If we would be kind enough to 
pay attention and take notes, he 
would give us a practical demonstra- 
tion. I used sometimes to think 
of this curious occasion when eating 
an evening meal in our mess in 
Northern Burma. It was a bamboo 
hut; and we drank tea out of 
mugs. But that was a long way 
in the future. 

My present belonged to the regi- 
ment which was uneasily absorbing 
me; just how uneasily I realised 
when, a few weeks later, having 
been told that I might apply for 
week-end leave, I sought out the 
‘Leave Book’ in the mess ante- 
room. I glanced down the column 
headed ‘ Reasons for Application,’ 
observing with awe the monotonous 
repetition of such entries as ‘ Shoot- 
ing,’ * Hunting,’ * Fishing,’ and 
* Cricket.’ I wrote ‘ Sleep’ against 
my name. I got my week-end. 

There were many things at that 
I.T.C. which I never really mastered. 
It was a long time since I had been 
at school and I found it ridiculously 
difficult to memorise the component 
parts of a Bren-gun, and still more 
difficult to strip one down and 
reassemble it. I was not clever 
at drilling or being drilled. Nor 
was I good at saluting. I had no 
objection in the world to saluting 
my seniors. I would gladly have 
saluted anyone; indeed, I often 
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surprised quite inappropriate people 
with this courtesy. But the motions 
which I went through in the process 
lacked precision and smartness. And 
even after I had acquired a correct 
uniform, its component parts con- 
tinued to give me a certain amount 
of trouble. When we did not 
wear trews, we wore khaki plus- 
fours with puttees. The plus-fours 
presented no particular problem, 
but the puttees were the very 
devil. 

One afternoon, while I was sitting 
in my Company office struggling 
with the preparations for a Court 
of Enquiry about the lost kit of 
one Blank—a number of excellent 
soldiers had rejoined their old regi- 
ment under this pseudonym—an 
orderly informed me that the 
Adjutant would like to see me in 
his office. Crossing the race-course 
to the weighing-in room I wondered 
which of my sins of omission and 
commission had come home to 
roost. I found the young man 
sitting behind his trestle table, 
immaculate but worried. 

There had been, he told me, a 
ridiculous mistake. ‘‘ That bloody 
silly War Office, as usual,” he 
added. 

I expressed polite concern. The 
War Office, luckily, was none of 
my business. 

“This,” he said, picking up a 
signal and handing it to me, “ came 
in yesterday evening. Naturally, 
I signalled back pointing out that 
they had obviously got hold of the 
wrong chap. But I thought I had 
better just ask you....” His 


voice, usually so confident, trailed 
into silence. 

I read the signal. ‘ Second Lieu- 
tenant R. Arnold,’ it ran, ‘ has been 
appointed A.D.C. to the C.I.G.S. 
He is to report for duty to the 
War Office forthwith.’ 

“TI take it,” the Adjutant said, 
“that you know nothing whatever 
about this appointment ? ” 

I told him with complete candour 
that I knew nothing about it at all. 

“You don’t know the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff or any- 
thing like that ?” 

I replied that as a matter of 
fact I did. “ But,” I added hastily, 
“ T don’t imagine for a single moment 
that he would want me as his A.D.C.” 

The Adjutant nodded agreement ; 
but he looked still more uneasy. 

An orderly brought in another 
signal. The Adjutant read it 
through. 

“Oh, dear,” he said. He read 
it through again. “ Fantastic,” he 
muttered. 

He was by this time holding the 
new signal as if it was, indeed, a 
very hot potato. 

“This,” he announced, “is a 
rocket of the first magnitude. From 
the Military Assistant to the C.I.G.S. 
You should have gone to London 
last night. I must see the Colonel.” 

The Adjutant unwound his long 
trews-covered legs and stalked off 
through the connecting doorway. 
There was a murmur of voices. 
The Adjutant returned. 

“The Colonel,” he told me, 
“wishes to see you.” 

I passed into the Colonel’s office 
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and sketched one of my best salutes. 
The Colonel returned it in a some- 
what dazed fashion. He was a 
man with a long, sad face, and he 
was holding the signal in his hand. 

“ Astonishing,” he murmured. 
“We must get you on to the night 
train.” He looked at his watch. 

“* Benjie,” he said, addressing the 
Adjutant, “ organise it, will you ? 
And before he goes, do for God’s 
sake see that someone teaches him 
how to salute properly.” 


I left my luggage at the station, 
and the taxi-driver dropped me at 
the main entrance of the War Office 
—the imposing doorway in White- 
hall. Knowing no better, I climbed 
the steps. 

*“* Wrong entrance,” the uniformed 
hall-porter told me, before I could 
get out a word of inquiry. “Turn 
left and into the courtyard.” He 
eyed the single star on my shoulder. 
“Newly joined officer?” he in- 
quired. “What Branch do you 
want ? Don’t suppose it’s in this 
building at all.” 

I explained that I had been 
appointed A.D.C. to the C.I.G.S. 
and that I had orders to report 
to his Military Assistant. 

“ Sorry, sir,” he said. “ This is 
the right entrance for you. C.I.G.S.’s 
personal staff use this door. The 
M.A.’s office is on the first floor, 
Room 210. Up the stairs and turn 
left. Door facing you at the end 
of the corridor.” 

Timidly I knocked on the door; 
as timidly, I expect, I saluted the 
occupants of the room—a full 
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Colonel, with red tabs, sitting behind 
one large desk; a young Scots 
Guards ensign facing him and en- 
trenched behind another large desk ; 
and a middle-aged Gunner subaltern 
sitting writing at a small trestle 
table. 

The M.A., small, thin and wiry, 
looked up from the file he was 
reading. “ Splendid,” he said. “‘ So 
they agreed in the end to send you 
down? No need to salute when 
you come in. There'll be plenty 
for you todo. The C.I.G.S. decided 
that his P.A. and his two A.D.C.s 
—all regulars—ought to go back 
to their units. So now I’ve got 
George ”—he indicated the ensign ; 
“ Bertie,” he nodded at the Gunner 
subaltern; “and yourself. Good! 
Splendid ! ” 

His welcome was friendly, but I 
fancied that I detected a note of 
doubt in the Colonel’s voice. I 
suspected that he regretted the 
disappearance of properly trained 
junior staff officers; that he mis- 
trusted, and with good reason, their 
civilian-soldier substitutes. 

The M.A.’s desk was tidily stacked 
with files and with red Cabinet boxes. 
George’s desk was littered with 
letters and papers. The large room 
had two tall dirty windows, and a 
coal fire smouldered in an enormous 
fireplace; there was a mahogany 
hat-stand; there were two large, 
green-painted filing cabinets, a safe 
let into the wall in the shape of a 
cupboard, and an old black safe 
standing on wooden trestles. The 
walls had maps on them and there 
was a green-baize notice-board. 
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“You can share the desk with 
George,” the Colonel suggested, 
“ and help him with the telephones.” 

Bertie fetched a chair—George 
was speaking on one of the two 
telephones on his desk; and I 
was installed. 

George finished his conversation, 
wrote something in a diary, and 
one of the telephones rang again. 
The Colonel resumed his reading, 
Bertie his writing. I sat nervously 
on the edge of my chair, wishing 
with all my heart that I was back 
in my Company office on the race- 
course. Then the Colonel wrote 
feverishly in the file, shut it, and 
called, “Bertie!” Bertie sprang 
to his feet. “Take this to the 
D.M.I.” 

Bertie, file in hand, shot from 
the room. George finished his 
telephone conversation. The Colonel 
picked up another file. After quite 
a long time Bertie retuined, sat 
down at his trestle table and resumed 
his writing. George rang for a 
shorthand clerk and dictated some 
letters. Every minute or so one or 
other of his telephones rang. A 
messenger brought in two more 
red Cabinet boxes. The Colonel 
read steadily. Bertie wrote un- 
interruptedly. I twiddled my thumbs 
and lit my pipe. In retrospect, the 
I.T.C. seemed desperately attractive. 
I had made two very good friends 
there. I rather liked walking up 
the road to the race-course in the 
mornings from my billet before it 
was properly light. In due course 
we were to be sent out with our 
Companies ‘to live like soldiers.’ 


I had been looking forward to that. 
I felt that George, Bertie and the 
Colonel all knew their jobs back- 
wards, and that I was a fish out 
of water. It was unfair, I con- 
sidered, that I should have to be 
a ‘new boy’ twice in a matter of 
weeks. I had practically mastered 
the putting on of puttees. Now I 
should probably never wear them 
again. I had left a sedentary civilian 
occupation. I had no wish to be 
tied down to another desk. I was 
totally unfitted, I knew, to be an 
A.D.C., even a war-time A.D.C. 

At twelve-thirty the door opened 
and an enormous man came into 
the room, red-banded cap pushed 
back onto the back of his grizzled 
head, field-boots and belt gleaming, 
row after row of medal-ribbons 
on his tunic, and a bulging black 
brief- case gripped in one huge 
hand. 

We all jumped to our feet, and 
the C.I.G.S. dumped the brief-case 
onto Bertie’s table. “So you’ve 
turned up,” he said to me, with a 
characteristic twist of one tufted 
eyebrow. “Well done! They'll 
tell you what to do.” Nodding 
genially, he lumbered out of the 
room, followed by the Colonel. 
Tension relaxed. Bertie put down 
paper balls into a tin container 
marked ‘Secret Waste.’ Bertie 
opened the brief-case and began 
sorting out its contents. With great 
thoughtfulness—and both he and 
George proved to be the kindest 
colleagues imaginable—he suggested 
that I should help him. The 
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C.LG.S., he explained, had been 
attending first a Chiefs of Staff and 
then a War Cabinet meeting. He 
had brought back in his bag the 
agendas for these meetings, together 
with the briefs which had been 
prepared for him, the relevant 
minutes of earlier meetings, and 
pertinent files and notes. All these 
papers were marked ‘ most secret,’ 
and they had to be stowed away 
in filing-boxes in the safe-cupboard. 
Any notes in the Chief’s distinctive 
handwriting were extracted for sub- 
mission to the M.A. 

“ T’m going out to lunch,” George 
announced. “It’s my turn. You 
two can look after things.” 

He took his cap from the hat- 
stand and wandered off. I envied 
him his nonchalant efficiency, his 
unruffied calm on the telephone. 
And so, I fancied, did Bertie. The 
M.A. returned, practised a few 
strokes with a putter which leant 
against his desk, collected his cap 
and rushed out of the room. He 
did everything at a rapid rate. 
Bertie rang for a messenger and 
we ordered lunch. “ You seem,” 
I said to him, “enviably busy.” 
“T’m not really busy,” Bertie ex- 
plained. “I only joined last week 
and I’m still picking things up. 
But the Colonel likes to see one 
occupied, so I’m copying out the 
War Office List.” 

We ate our revolting War Office 
lunches off battered tin trays, and 
Bertie told me many things that it 
was as well that I should know. 
The M.A. had a tremendous amount 
of work on his hands. If he told 


you to do something, for instance 
to take a ‘ hand of officer only’ file 
to some destination, it was a mistake 
to ask him a lot of questions. “I 
have found,” Bertie said, “ that 
the best thing to do is to shoot 
out of the door and then ask the 
messenger. He lives in a little 
cubby-hole just down the corridor. 
He knows who everyone is and where 
you can find them.” He explained 
that the peak excitement occurred 
shortly before nine o'clock each 
morning, when the C.1.G.S.’s papers 
had to be got ready. The agendas 
for his meetings had to be married 
up with briefs and all the relevant 
papers. “ Then,” Bertie said, “ we 
all rush round like mad things. 
There’s always something missing.” 
George, he told me, was a pheno- 
menon. He looked after all the 
C.I.G.S.’s appointments and ar- 
ranged all the interviews for the 
stream of people who wanted to 
see him. “ He seems to know half 
of them,” Bertie said, “by their 
Christian names.” We agreed that 
neither of us could hope to emulate 
this expertise. He explained that 
every night one of us was on duty 
and slept in the office. “The 
C.LG.S. sleeps most nights in his 
office. If anything really important 
comes through you have to wake 
him up. That,” Bertie said, point- 
ing to the red telephone standing 
on the M.A.’s desk, “is the one 
that really matters. If that rings 
by day or by night you really do 
have to jump to it. You have to 
sleep with the beastly thing at your 
elbow.” 
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The Colonel and George duly 
returned from their clubs. I was 
taken on a conducted tour of the 
office safes. ‘“‘ What,” I asked, “ is 
kept in the little safe on trestles ? ” 

“A code- book,” the Colonel 
said. “ The C.I.G.S. and General 
Gamelin can, if they want to, ex- 
change confidential signals in a 
special private code.” 

I was summoned to an office 
in the basement where I was inter- 
viewed by a M.I.5 Major whom I 
had known in civilian life as a 
rising young barrister. I signed 
various documents and swore various 
oaths. I was intrigued to be told 
that my background had been ‘ in- 
vestigated.” On my return to our 
room I was handed a file by the 
M.A. “ Take this,” he said, “ to 
the D.M.O.” Heeding Bertie’s 
warning I rushed from the room 
and sought advice from the lurking 
messenger. “ Director of Military 
Operations,” he explained. “ Room 
so-and-so, floor so-and-so.” It was 
the first of my many wanderings 
along the hopelessly confusing cor- 
ridors of the War Office. All the 
corridors on all the floors looked 
exactly alike. I had been ready to 
burst into the D.M.O.’s office. 
Fortunately, before I reached his 
room, I encountered a door labelled 
P.A. to D.M.O. This P.A. proved 
to be a friend in need. He had spent, 
he told me, thirty-seven years in 
the War Office. Taking the file, 
he told me that the D.M.O. would 
not have welcomed a visit. ‘“ And 
should you find yourself in any 
difficulties,” the friendly and know- 


ledgeable little man told me, “ come 
and consult me.” 

As the short afternoon wore into 
the evening our room filled up 
with the C.I.G.S.’s visitors. Generals 
and eminent civilians, civil servants 
and foreign envoys in turn occupied 
our only spare chair or wandered 
about the room. They were genial, 
interesting and patient. I took a 
hand at answering the telephone. 
I made further sorties along the 
War Office corridors. I began an 
aide-mémoire in which I jotted down 
such scraps of topographical and 
biographical information as I ac- 
quired, together with details of our 
routine duties. ‘Chap to contact 
for M.I. briefs is Major X. (long 
nose, spectacles, black moustache) 
in M.I.3 (Co-ord), Room 323, third 
floor, turn left at lift and it’s the 
third door.’ ‘P.U.S. stands for 
Permanent Under Secretary—a very 
important person.’ ‘Method of 
putting a telephone call through to 
the C.I.G.S. is to crank handle, 
wait till he replies, tell him name 
of caller, and then switch through.’ 
And so on. This aide-mémoire 
grew to gigantic proportions and 
proved immensely helpful. At seven- 
thirty a messenger brought in another 
Cabinet box. The M.A. was in the 
C.1.G.S.’s room. George unlocked 
the box, took out the single docu- 
ment it contained, and read it. 
Then he threw it over tome. “Our 
evening paper,” he explained. I 
read the two printed pages with 
awe and astonishment. They were 
the minutes of that day’s War 
Cabinet meeting. There were details 
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of the sinking of a battleship by 
a German submarine which had 
entered Scapa Flow, and a précis 
of the discussion on how and when 
the news should be made public. 
I felt that I was really in the know. 
The Colonel came back, glanced 
at the minutes, and told Bertie to 
file them away. “The C.LGS. 
has gone to dinner,” he told me. 
“You had better come into his 
room and help me tidy up.” 

Room 209, which. I was to get to 
know so well, had a surprising 
number of tall windows—it was a 
corner room; and the C.I.G.S.’s 
desk was impressive, with its dis- 
tinctive green ink in an enormous 
silver inkstand. There were pictures 
of his predecessors on the walls, 
the chairs were heavily padded in 
leather, and the room smelled of 
cigar smoke. Open on the desk 
was a large diary. As I arranged 
the scattered papers and files I 
could not help seeing the last 
sentence that the General had 
written in his huge writing. ‘R. 
joined today as A.D.C. I hope 
he will find it interesting work.’ 
It seemed a friendly and very 
human thing for so busy and 
harassed a man to have written. 


Slowly, and with many set-backs, 
I settled in. The telephones lost 
their worst terrors, though I never 
approached George’s masterly tech- 
nique with importunate and im- 
portant callers who had to be 
fobbed off. Painfully I acquired 
a reasonably good knowledge of 
War Office topography. I was 


issued with a red-and-black A.D.C.’s 
armband, of which I was secretly 
rather proud. I made friends with 
various P.A.’s, with private secre- 
taries, and with the officer whose 
sole duty it was to read official 
papers aloud to the Secretary of 
State for War. At most hours 
of the day you could hear the 
murmur of his voice behind the 
closed door of Mr Hore-Belisha’s 
room. At the cost of a bruised 
face from a collision with a lamp- 
post I learnt to find my way from 
the Underground station to the 
War Office in the blackout. Each 
week we had a twenty-four hours’ 
‘break.’ I used to go down to our 
house in Kent and sleep like a log. 

I began to acquire a faint inkling 
of how this enormous organisational 
machine worked. I never ceased 
to be amazed by the kindness and 
patience of very senior officers, 
and by the impatience and off- 
handedness of a few of the staff 
officers on the Gr and Gz2 levels. 
No doubt they were hard-driven, 
probably one or two of them were 
as confused by their jobs as I was, 
they were professionals, and they 
were on their way up. ‘I’ was 
the nicest Branch with whom we 
dealt. I always enjoyed going to 
an ‘1’ office as much as I dreaded 
going to certain others. 

It was broken to me that on the 
slender grounds of previous civilian 
experience I was to be the C.1.G.S.’s 
Personal Assistant ; and I was given 
my first P.A. task—to make a précis 
from the bulging files dealing with 
the purchase of anti-aircraft guns 





from the still neutral Italy. I worked 
at it for so long, and I smoked 
sO many pipes in my endeavours 
to make sense of the endless observa- 
tions and cross-comments of in- 
numerable departments, that my 
eyes refused to focus properly, and 
when George handed me a docu- 
ment to sign, I wrote my name 
about six inches above the dotted 
line. 

I duly survived my first night 
duty. I even rather enjoyed it. 
Having eaten an early dinner, I 
returned to ‘take over.’ Things 
were unusually quiet, and I browsed 
among the secret files in the green 
filing-cabinet, discovering material 
that would have kept a thriller 
writer going for at least a dozen 
novels. When the C.1.G.S. re- 
turned from the club he stayed in 
the office for half an hour, talking ; 
and I realised for the first time 
and with considerable surprise that 
one of the penalties of his high 
office was loneliness. He had no 
illusions, telling me that to exercise 
high command at the beginning 
of a war could have only one end 
—and that a fairly speedy one. 
“We start these affairs,” he said, 
“completely unprepared. Nothing 
to fight with. Equipment ordered 
now cannot be in the hands of the 
men for whom it’s designed for 
three years. Of course there will 
be disasters—bound to be. And 
the men at the top will have to go.” 
I paid a last round of brief-collect- 
ing visits. I checked on the safes 
and locked cupboards. I collected 
Cabinet boxes from the C.I.G.S.’s 
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room and labelled, locked and 
despatched them in the approved 
fashion. My iron bed was trundled 
into the room by a messenger. I 
remembered, when I went along 
the passage to wash and to brush 
my teeth, to summon the night- 
duty clerk to keep watch and ward 
in the room. 

Before undressing and putting the 
red telephone where I could easily 
reach it I looked out of the window. 
It was blowing a hurricane and 
snowing. The Chief’s buzzer rang. 
He was sitting at his desk, smoking 
a cigar and playing patience. A 
great pile of newly written memo- 
randa lay on his blotter. “ Ring 
through to General W.,” he said, 
“and say I would like to see him 
tomorrow. He’s in the West 
Country. Say I should like to see 
him as early in the morning as he 
can conveniently get up here.” I 
got through to General W.’s head- 
quarters. The A.D.C. told me 
that his General was in bed, but 
that he would get hold of him. 
“TI hope this doesn’t mean a trip 
to London,” he said. “ Half the 
roads are blocked with snow.” The 
General came to the telephone. 
“What time does the C.1.G.S. 
get to his office in the morning ?” 


he asked. “ He’s sleeping in it 
now,” I said. “Right. Ill start 
straightaway.” When I had got 


into bed and before I switched off 
the light I thought of the General 
and his driver battling through the 
blizzard on their long drive to 
London; and of the Chief in 
Room 209 next door, playing patience, 
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trying, in the light of his long ex- 
perience, to forecast what the enemy 
would do, and scheming, with the 
desperately limited resources at his 
disposal, to outwit him. I felt 
extremely humble. 

We became, I think, a reasonably 
efficient team; and the Colonel’s 
confidence in us increased. We 
were very fond of him, and he, 
I think, became fond of us. In- 
evitably, as time went on and as 
the range and extent of our duties 
increased, there were crises—some 
serious, some serio-comic. Some- 
times I felt I was living in a night- 
mare, sometimes in a John Buchan 
thriller. Most of these adventures, 
so far as I personally was concerned, 
occurred when I was alone on 
night duty. 

One morning, round about 2 A.M., 
I was woken by the clanging of the 
red telephone. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty was on the line, in 
person. My heart sank. Too often, 
in our opinion, he rang through in 
the small hours of the morning, 
requesting that the C.1.G.S. should 
go round to see him. It was all 
very well, we felt, for the First 
Lord. He was a night bird. He 
organised his day with periods of 
sleep. The Chief started his with 
a C.O.S. meeting at 10.30. He 
went straight on to the War Cabinet. 
All the afternoon he had a stream 
of visitors. After tea, as likely as 
not, he would have an Army Council 
or a Land Forces meeting to attend. 
In the evenings he worked on papers 


and at forward and present planning. 
He never went to bed before mid- 


night, and often he was much later 
than that. If he had to be woken 
up, if he had to dress and had to 
go round to the Admiralty and 
talk to the First Lord for a couple 
of hours, he virtually got no sleep 
at all. But this time I had no 
need to wake him. The First Lord 
wanted to see a memorandum which 
the C.I.G.S. had written that even- 
ing. I had put it away in the safe 
before going to bed. “Who is 
that speaking? The P.A.? Pray 
bring it round to me immediately.” 
Summoning the duty clerk to hold 
the fort, I dressed and set out. 
The Admiralty, at night, was diffi- 
cult of access. One had to go round 
by Spring Gardens. But I had an 
impressive pass. I was taken up- 
stairs to a small room. The First 
Lord was astonishingly pink and 
white and genial. Two other men 
were with him—an eminent scientist 
and 2 politician with a head of 
fuzzy red hair. There was a mass 
of papers on the table round which 
they were sitting. I was put in 
mind of Richard Hannay’s nocturnal 
visit to Sir Walter Bullivant’s house 
in Queen Anne’s Gate. I handed 
over the memorandum. The First 
Lord spoke to me very kindly. It 
was my first encounter with Mr 
Winston Churchill. 

On a considerably lower plane 
was the misadventure with the 
sealing-wax machine. 

Many of the letters and documents 
that left the C.1.G.S.’s office were 
most secret and had to be put 
in an inner envelope which, in its 
turn, had to be placed in an outer 
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envelope. Both these envelopes 
required sealing. To facilitate all 
this we had been given a sealing- 
wax machine, a cone-shaped metal 
contrivance, worked by electricity 
and connected to a point by a long 
length of flex. You switched on, 
waited until the wax in the cone 
seethed and bubbled, poised the 
pointed end over the flap of the 
envelope, and then pressed a button. 
It worked very well. On one un- 
fortunate evening, when the M.A. 
was with the C.I.G.S., George, 
for some reason, was sitting at his 
desk. Wishing to seal a letter he 
asked me to hand over the cone. 
In a misguided effort to be helpful 
I switched on, and when the bubbling 
had begun, handed the contrivance 
over to him. Between us, we 
managed to press the button in 
transit, and a stream of molten 
lava shot down onto, of all unfor- 
tunate targets, the Colonel’s cap, 
which was lying on his desk. It 
burned a neat round hole in the 
crown. The Colonel was a just 
man; but he could be peppery. 
On this occasion I remember that 
he was quite reasonably annoyed. 
Far worse, the worst thing that 
happened to me at the War Office 
(with the possible exception of a 
breach of security I stumbled onto 
quite by chance, and which makes 
a story that it would still be in- 
advisable to relate) was the incident 
of the signal in code. I was on 
night duty, the Chief was dining 
with the Prime Minister, and so 
I was completely on my own. At 
about II P.M. an Officer of the 


Royal Corps of Signals came in, 
handed me an envelope, remarked 
that it was a hot potato, and prepared 
to go away. Having opened the 
envelope nonchalantly enough, I 
was just in time to draw his atten- 
tion to the fact that the message 
it contained consisted of meaning- 
less groups of letters. “ Perhaps,” 
I suggested, “you would get your 
people to de-code it?” The Signals 
officer shook his head. “ Sorry,” 
he said. “‘ Standing Instructions. 
Any message in code personal for 
C.1.G.S. from the French Grand 
Quartier-Général is to be decoded 
by the C.I.G.S.’s_ personal staff. 
In any case we haven’t got the 
code-book. Hope it keeps fine 
for you.” 

As the Signals officer banged 
the door behind him, I went to 
the small squat safe which, as far 
as I knew, had never been opened 
since I had come into the office. 
It contained, as the Colonel had 
told me on my first day, a code- 
book with an accompanying book 
of instructions. The book of. in- 
structions, to make things more 
difficult, was written in French. 
I assembled the material on my 
desk, lit my pipe, and tried to 
remain calm. I had never in my 
life de-coded anything. Having read 
through the book of instructions 
twice, I discovered that the first 
thing you had to do was to draw 
an outline on squared paper. Roused 
from sleep, the night-duty clerk 
produced a dozen sheets of the sort 
of paper that was used at school 
for the higher flights of mathe- 
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matics. “I shan’t,” I told him, 
“want all that amount. I’ve only 
got to draw one outline.” I sharpened 
my pencil. An hour later I became 
aware of the full horror of the 
situation. Propped against the ink- 
stand and still wholly unintelligible 
was a message that might change 
the whole course of the war. It 
might, for all I knew, be the first 
and only intimation that the Germans 
were about to attack the Maginot 
Line; that Hitler was dead; that 
German landing-craft were setting 
out for the English coast. It might 
demand instant action of some 
drastic kind. The fate of genera- 
tions of Englishmen yet unborn 
might depend on this wretched 
message reaching the C.I.G.S. in 
intelligible form within the shortest 
possible time. At any moment I 
expected the red telephone to ring, 
and that unmistakable voice to say : 
“TI understand that a message has 
recently reached the C.I.G.S. from 
the French G.O.C. Pray tell me 
its contents.” The possibilities, 
however I looked at them, were 
appalling. 

In the ‘secret waste’ tin were 
seven sheets of crumpled squared 
paper, each bearing an abortive 
and abandoned outline. On my 
blotter lay an eighth attempt, in 
which I had very little confidence 
indeed. Thanks to agitation and 
to smoking far too much tobacco, 
my hand had grown shaky, and the 
outline, despite the ruled paper, 
wavered despairingly. Drops of 
sweat, which had fallen from my 
forehead, had blurred the pencillings. 


The night-duty clerk came in with 
a cup of very nasty coffee. George, 
he believed, had successfully de- 
coded a similar signal before my 
arrival in the office. George had 
left us, and was training with a 
ski-battalion. The Colonel was on 
a mission to Lord Gort’s head- 
quarters in France. 

Drinking the coffee, I pictured 
my return to my unit. Labelled 
‘the man who lost us the war,’ 
I could hardly expect much of a 
welcome from the Adjutant, whose 
worst fears would have been amply 
justified. It was more probable 
that I should be court-martialled. 
I went back to my latest outline. 

Suddenly and with surprising ease 
the thing began to come out. The 
first three groups of letters in the 
signal made words—French words, 
it was true, but perfectly intelligible 
French words. The outline must 
at last be correct. 

With the flourishes and compli- 
ments appropriate to the occasion, 
the C.I.G.S. was informed by General 
Gamelin that he had been awarded 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

I made a fair copy of the message, 
took it into Room 209, placed it on 
the C.I.G.S.’s desk where he could 
not fail to see it when he returned 
from his protracted dinner-party, 
restored the code-book and the 
horrible book of instructions to 
the antiquated safe, locked it, and 
hoped that I would never see the 
wretched things again. 

It was a vain hope. As things 
hotted up on the Western front 
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messages in the private code came 
pouring in. I was now the acknow- 
ledged decoding expert. I spent 
hours and hours on the job. I 
could almost do it in my sleep. 
The technique has completely faded 
from my mind. Faced now with 
the simplest message, and armed 
with the code-book, I doubt, I very 
much doubt, if I could make head 
or tail of it. 


I have one vivid recollection of 
the period when the Germans were 
over-running France and when we 
all stayed on duty, night and day ; 
when we spent long exasperating 
hours trying to get through on 
the telephone to Lord Gort’s ever- 
shifting headquarters; when Bertie 
looked grey with tiredness; and 
when our room was thronged with 
very quiet and very worried liaison 
Officers. We had started a situation 
map, showing with pins and coloured 


threads the progress of the German 
advances. It was meant simply 
for our own information; often 
we were too busy to keep it up. 
There was a map-room at the War 
Office, fully staffed with qualified 
officers, where enormous maps were 
expertly altered as each new ‘ situa- 
tion report’ came in. For some 
reason known only to himself the 
Secretary of State for War preferred 
our map to any other. Time and 
again and often late at night he 
would come padding down the 
corridor from his own room to 
consult it. We told him about its 
deficiencies. We warned his private 
secretary. We extolled the virtues 
of the map-room. We tried hiding 
our wretched map in a cupboard. 
Nothing would deter him. I like 
to think that Mr Eden found the 
atmosphere of our office, even in 
those dark days before Dunkirk, 
reasonably friendly and relaxing. 
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COMMENT 


By now we ought to have become 
sufficiently familiar with Russian 
policy to be aware of its addiction 
to a practice similar to that of the 
sharper in the railway carriage who 
invites the unsuspecting traveller to 
‘spot the lady.’ Just as ‘ the lady’ 
is never the obvious card, so the 
object of a Russian move is never 
what it professes to be, but some- 
thing quite different and possibly 
more dangerous. Mr Khrushchev, 
in the now notorious speech with 
which he dispensed vodka and caviar 
to a visiting Polish delegation, pro- 
fessed a righteous anxiety to see 
Germany the mistress in her own 
house again, and in that cause 
demanded an end to the control of 
Berlin by the four victorious Powers. 
He went further. He insisted vir- 
tuously that Russia would anyhow 
withdraw and, since her departure 
would end the arrangements which 
prevailed since the war, that the other 
occupying countries must withdraw 
too. This was an astute propagandist 
move, if no more; for it threatened 
to put Britain, the United States and 
France in the invidious position of 
insisting upon continuing an occupa- 
tion from which the Russians had 
voluntarily withdrawn. 

Mr Khrushchev, of course, is as 
aware as is anyone how inconceivable 
it is that we should hand over to the 
tender mercies of East Germany the 


people in the Allied Zone, who stood 
loyally by the West, through and 
after the blockade of the city, in the 
confidence that they would not later 
be thrown to the Communist wolves. 
Apart from the ordinary population, 
there are also many thousands who 
at some peril have escaped to the 
freedom of the Allied Zone and are 
therefore marked men, liable to 
receive the shortest shrift if Herr 
Ulbricht’s police could lay hands on 
them. The Berlin elections, early 
in December, showed very clearly 
that the Berliners themselves have 
no illusions on the subject. 

But if Mr Khrushchev did not 
suppose the West was so base or so 
blind as to make the surrender he 
suggested, what did he hope to get 
from his move? One purpose was 
undoubtedly to force the West to 
recognise the East German Govern- 
ment. This we have so far always 
refused to do; but, if the Russians 
adhere to their intention of regarding 
the three-Power and four-Power 
agreements as null and void, and of 
removing themselves from Berlin 
while the other three countries 
remain, they will leave a vacuum. 
Every day questions will arise for 
discussion and settlement between 
the authorities of the Allied Zone 
and those who control the former 
Russian Zone, and we shall have to 
deal with somebody. It has been 
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suggested that we might recognise 
the East German Government de 
facto and not de jure, or alternatively, 
as Mr Dulles has proposed, merely 
deal with her as Russia’s agent; 
but to either course there are obvious 
objections on both sides. Russia’s 
latest suggestion that the Allied Zone 
should be made a free city under 
the United Nations is even more 
unsatisfactory ; for it would offer 
no real guarantee that a later over- 
running and occupation of the ‘ free 
city’ could be effectively met, at 
any rate before irreparable mischief 
had been done. If the Communists 
were given a week, they would have 
time to eliminate all the elements 
in the former Allied Zone unsatis- 
factory to themselves, and might 
even produce some sort of favourable 
plebiscite. 

A hardly less unacceptable variation 
of Mr Khrushchev’s plan would be 
to make the whole of Berlin a free 
city, but to this the Russians in their 
turn are most unlikely to agree, even 
if the West consented. 

So far the West has refused to 
be driven into a panic by Russia’s 
new move. The proper course is 
the one Mr Selwyn Lloyd had 
already taken, and his colleagues 
accepted shortly before Christmas, 
which is to insist that the future of 
Berlin cannot be separated from that 
of Germany. We should reiterate 
our readiness to enter into negotia- 
tions, of which the purpose would 
be to hand over not merely a united 
capital, but a united country. In 
other words the right reply to a 
constructive but obviously unaccept- 


able proposal is to put forward a 
proposal even more constructive, in 
the hope, however vain, that it may 
prove less unacceptable. At least it 
would assure the world that we are 
not anxious to prolong the occupa- 
tion indefinitely. 

Almost certainly the Russians will 
not accept this wider plan, which 
would mean that the West, refus- 
ing to be stampeded, had rightly 
‘spotted the lady.’ The possibility 
remains, however, that what the 
Russians have had in contemplation 
is not a settlement of Berlin at all, 
but just the unsettling of the West’s 
nerves. Yesterday it was Quemoy, 
today it is Berlin, tomorrow it may 
be the Middle East again. The 
Russians are determined to keep 
the initiative, presenting their op- 
ponents with one awkward situation 
after another, and hoping that each 
will distract, divide and weaken them 
a little more. While it cannot be 
said that the policy has been entirely 
unsuccessful, so long as we recognise 
it for what it is and keep our heads, 
the grand design behind it will not 
be achieved. 


November was a month of Elec- 
tions, beginning with those for the 
Congress of the United States and 
ending with France’s first contest 
under her new constitution. In 
between the two was the critical 
election in the Federation of Rhod- 
esia and Nyasaland, won by Sir Roy 
Welensky and the United Federal 
Party. Their return to office had 
been expected, but the Dominion 
Party, which had been hoping to win 
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seventeen seats and form a proper 
Opposition, won only eight. Sir 
Roy, having been given the mandate 
for his middle path of multi-racial 
partnership, can now pursue it with 
the knowledge that most of his people 
are behind him. The probability is 
that, running true to form, he will 
show himself rather more liberal in 
his post-election actions than he 
showed himself in his pre-election 
speeches. Whether he will succeed 
in persuading the Africans of North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland that 
multi-racial partnership is a genuine 
policy, and not merely a device to 
trick the African into a surrender of 
such safeguards as he has, is another 
matter. It is a pity that liberals of 
unquestioned faith, like Mr Garfield 
Todd and Dr Alexander Scott of the 
Constitution Party, will not be in the 
new Federal Assembly, where their 
presence would be an assurance to 
the African and a stimulus to Sir 
Roy to move in a liberal direction. 
As is well known, his purpose is to 
try to obtain in 1960 independence 
within the Commonwealth, or Dom- 
inion status, as this used to be called. 
The real objection to this change in 
status is less a distrust of Sir Roy’s 
liberalism, or a fear that in the future 
the Federation will follow the racial 
example of the Union of South Africa, 
than the hostility of nine-tenths of 
the articulate Africans. There is 
the further consideration that in 
1960 Labour may be back in power 
in this country and that Sir Roy will 
never get from Labour what he 
might conceivably get from the 
Conservatives. In fact, Labour has 
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made it pretty plain that it will not 
give him what he wants until Africans 
are enfranchised on equal terms with 
Europeans. While this is in present 
circumstances to ask for the moon, 
the speech that Mr James Callaghan, 
the Member of the Shadow Cabinet 
in charge of Colonial Affairs (and by 
presumption the Colonial Secretary in 
the next Labour Government), made 
in the House of Commons on the 
proposed changes in the constitution 
of Northern Rhodesia, was a master- 
piece of blundering. He was quite 
within his rights in criticising the 
new constitutional proposals, but 
extremely foolish, while doing so, to 
make a personal attack on Sir Roy. 
It is never good policy to accuse a 
man of insincerity when presently 
you may have to work and negotiate 
with him; and Mr Callaghan’s 
speech by itself should disqualify him 
for the post he hopes to hold after 
the next General Election. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
what the last great kings of Central 
Africa would have made of what is 
happening in their territories, Khama, 
King of the Bamangwato, Loben- 
gula, King of the Matabele, and 
Lewanika, King of Barotseland. It 
may be a slight indication of their 
probable reactions that Mr Godwin 
Lewanika, youngest son of Cecil 
Rhodes’s Lewanika, who put his 
country under the protection of 
Queen Victoria, stood as the United 
Federal candidate for the Luangwa 
division of Northern Rhodesia and 
was returned by a very large majority. 

The Australian election also re- 
sulted in victory for the Party in 








possession, Mr Menzies obtaining a 
small majority in the Senate and 
increasing his majority in the House 
of Representatives. As he had been 
nine years in office and won three 
successive elections, his achievement 
in winning a fourth was remarkable. 
No doubt he would be the first to 
admit that he owed it less to his own 
popularity or to the performance of 
his Government than to the dis- 
ruptive personality of the Leader of 
the Opposition, Dr Evatt. The 
breach in the ranks of Labour 
remains open, and has been, if any- 
thing, widened; and while the 
Dominion Labour Party, which broke 
away from the official Labour Party, 
failed to win a seat in the House of 
Representatives, by splitting the 
Labour vote in several constituencies 
it ensured the return of Liberals. 
In fact, it might be said that the 
dominating factor in the Elections 
was neither Mr Menzies nor Dr 
Evatt, but that picturesque person- 
ality, Mr Santa Maria, Italian-born, 
energetic Roman Catholic and anti- 
Communist. When Mr Menzies 
implies that Dr Evatt is at least a 
fellow-traveller, and possibly rather 
more, the ordinary trade-unionist 
may not be much moved, for after 
all Mr Menzies is for him the 
traditional enemy. But when Mr 
Santa Maria, a Labour man himself, 
makes the same imputation, the 
trade-unionist cannot help thinking 
there must be something in the 
idea; especially when the Roman 
Catholic Church, which has no love 
for Dr Evatt, tells the same tale, its 
mouth - piece being that veteran 
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ecclesiastic, Archbishop Mannix. The 
Labour Party derives much of its 
strength from the Irish Roman 
Catholic workers, and while they 
may not be strong enough to put 
Mr Santa Maria in, they are numer- 
ous enough to keep Dr Evatt out. 
The French elections, at the end of 
the month, were a victory for General 
de Gaulle even more sweeping than 
were the Australian elections for Mr 
Menzies, It was a personal triumph, 
a reaffirmation of France’s deter- 
mination to commit her fortunes to 
the man who led the Resistance 
during the war and is not associated 
with the shames and muddles of the 
peace. The Communists and the 
Poujadists have been reduced to 
shadows of their former selves; the 
Radicals .and Socialists have had 
heavy losses, while several ex- 
Ministers, like Mr Mendés-France, 
who were closely identified with the 
old régime, were casualties. Un- 
doubtedly the passing of proportional 
representation and its replacement 
by single-member constituencies con- 
tributed to these results; and the 
Communists, who held the largest 
number of votes, will be greatly 
under-represented in the new 
Chamber ; but no one can deny that 
Frenchmen as a whole want General 
de Gaulle and a reasonably stable 
Government, instead of a procession 
of transient, embarrassed Prime 
Ministers and a change of Govern- 
ment every six months or so. And 
what Frenchmen wanted they have 
now got, having reaffirmed their 
hopes by electing the General the 
first President of the Fifth Republic. 
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They are looking to him to restore 
the international prestige of France 
and to retain what is left of the old 
colonial empire. The test of his 
success or failure will be Algeria, 
where he has a real chance of making 
a fresh start and of discovering a 
solution that will satisfy both settlers 
and the Algerian nationalists. He 
will not find this an easy task, but 
if he brings it off, his name and 
fame as a statesman are assured. 


The action of Dr Nkrumah, the 
Prime Minister of Ghana, in sign- 
ing with Monsieur Sekou Touré of 
Guinea an agreement preparatory to 
a union of the two countries, was an 
example of carrying out what may 
be a very good idea in what is certainly 
the wrong way. Before taking such 
a step, he should have consulted 
Ghana’s fellow members in the 
Commonwealth. Although the agree- 
ment went no further than the 
adoption of a common flag, the 
development of ‘ the closest contacts,’ 
the harmonising of foreign and 
economic policy, and a loan of 
£10,000,000, it is to be a prelude to 
a Federal Union. This would create 
a new state, half of which might be 
inside and half outside the Common- 
wealth, an apparently impossible 
arrangement which the Common- 
wealth countries certainly never con- 
templated when they admitted Ghana 
to their company. Membership of 
the Commonwealth confers certain 
privileges—imperial preference, the 
sharing of secret information, nation- 
ality advantages, and so forth. The 
idea now seems to be that Guinea, 
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while retaining her association with 
the French Union, would enjoy 
these privileges; but the other 
members of the Commonwealth may 
not consider this a very good arrange- 
ment. Nor will they have missed 
the implication that the union of 
Ghana and Guinea may be only 
the first step, and that other countries, 
like Liberia, may shortly be applying 
for admission. An ‘ expanding Com- 
monwealth’ may be an attractive 
proposition, but the quality as well 
as the size of the membership must 
be borne in mind. 

At the same time we should not 
allow a pardonable annoyance with 
Dr Nkrumah’s high-handed, uni- 
lateral action, to hide the fact that a 
Federation of the kind envisaged 
may be the right answer for West 
Africa. One difficulty, which ap- 
peared in the talks, is that Ghana 
and Guinea have no common lan- 
guage, and that the representatives 
from Ghana could not speak French, 
while those from Guinea could not 
speak English. 

As the document itself suggested, 
the situation there is not unlike that 
which confronted the thirteen 
colonies of North America after the 
Revolution. Were they to be sep- 
arate countries, working out different 
destinies, perhaps quarrelling and 
perhaps even going to war with 
each other, or were they to compose 
a single powerful Union? Thanks 
largely to Alexander Hamilton, the 
Americans made the right choice. 
In West Africa we have, besides 
Ghana, the colonial territories of 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Gambia, 








as well as the Cameroons, which is 
trying to join the Federation of 
Nigeria, the French colonies and 
Liberia. Separately they are too 
weak and (except for Nigeria) too 
small to make much of independ- 
ence. Combined, however, they 
would form a powerful and viable 
state, able to hold its own with other 
countries. In the long term, that 
may be and probably is the right 
solution; but it is one to be 
approached with circumspection, 
patience and tact. Already French 
opinion has been provoked by the 
Ghana-Guinea rapprochement, sus- 
pecting, quite unjustly, that it is a 
plot on the part of perfidious Albion 
trying as usual to enlarge its Common- 
wealth at the expense of France. 
(Actually, Dr Nkrumah’s move seems 
to have been as much of a surprise 
in London as it was in Paris), 
Neither he nor Mr Sekou Touré has 
explained with much precision the 
future relationship that they propose 
for their new union with either the 
Commonwealth or France. No doubt 
some sort of dual association is not 
altogether impossible, but the two 
enthusiasts should not complain if 
judgment of the proposals is sus- 
pended until rather more is known 
about them. 


In politics the tendency is always 
to assume that no news is good 
news, and that if at any given mom- 
ent a country is not ‘hitting the 
headlines,’ all is well with it; the 
fact being that the readers of news- 
papers are supposed to be uninter- 
ested in a country that is peaceful, 
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prosperous and contented, whereas 
one that is disorderly, economically 
depressed and discontented is news. 
This assumption is not always correct 
and leads sometimes to unpleasant 
surprises. An example in the near 
future may be Ceylon, which has 
been out of the news for many months. 
Recent visitors, however, have been 
disquieted by the situation they 
found there. On the surface all is at 
present fairly peaceful, but with an 
emergency still operating, disorder 
can be repressed when the first signs 
of it appear. Below the surface 
there is undoubtedly bitterness and 
great discontent, with a large, though 
not united, Communist Party busily 
exploiting both. The trouble is in 
the main political, the symptom of a 
Government that is at once weak, 
tyrannical, and not free from the 
suspicion of corruption. 

The Government’s most dangerous 
activity is its campaign against the 
Tamils. These form a large minority, 
a racial group which cannot be 
ignored. Contrary to the general 
belief, the Tamils are not all relatively 
recent immigrants from South India. 
The old Tamil Community, prob- 
ably about a million strong, has been 
on the island for more than two 
thousand years, a residence longer 
than that of the Anglo-Saxons in 
England. Although of a different 
religion from that of their Sinhalese 
neighbours, for the greater part of 
the time they co-exist fairly peace- 
fully with them. In more recent 
years, however, there has been a 
fresh immigration from South India, 
largely of men to work on the tea 
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and rubber plantations; and when 
a million of these are added to the 
million old Tamils, together they 
account for nearly a quarter of the 
population of Ceylon. They are 
hardy, intelligent people, and under 
British rule large numbers of them 
occupied posts in the public service, 
a circumstance which did not increase 
their popularity when Ceylon won 
its independence. 

The feeling against them is partly 
racial and partly religious. The 
Tamils are mostly Hindus, whereas 
the Sinhalese are mostly Buddhists ; 
and the latter have been suffering 
from a severe attack of Asian nation- 
alism which demands that a country 
should be homogeneous as well as 
independent. 

The Sinhalese have also a not 
unnatural fear of being swamped by 
their neighbours in South India, and 
the more they oppress the Tamils of 
Ceylon the more they fear the inter- 
vention of Mr Nehru. If at the 
moment the island is fairly quiet, 
no one forgets that during the riots 
of the summer at least 750 Tamils 
were killed in two or three days, that 
a great deal of damage was done to 
Tamil property, and that today about 
50,000 Tamils, driven from their 
homes, are displaced persons. What 
has happened before may happen 
again, and the patience of India is 
not inexhaustible. 

The point of attack is usually 
religious, the spear-head being a 
United Bhikku Front, a militant 
Buddhist organisation. It has set 
itself the task of attacking the Tamil 
language, and was the power behind 


the ‘ Sinhalese Only’ Bill of 1956, 
which started the worst of the trouble. 
Firm government is of course the 
right answer, but it is one which the 
present administration is unable or 
unwilling to give. The Prime Min- 
ister, Mr Bandaranaike, is himself of 
Tamil birth; but having been a 
Christian, he was converted to 
Buddhism and became a fervent 
supporter of his adopted faith and 
of Sinhalese nationalism. Neverthe- 
less he cannot be blind to the facts 
of political life. On nationalistic 
grounds he would like to get rid of 
the British planters, industrialists 
and merchants ; but he is beginning 
to realise that if he is to attract 
commonwealth or foreign capital to 
the island, nationalism is not going 
to help him. Already, under a threat 
of confiscation, British interests are 
leaving Ceylon, taking with them as 
much of their capital as they are 
allowed to take and in some cases just 
decamping and cutting their losses. 
In these circumstances new capital 
is unlikely to come in, and new 
capital is a crying need. Politically, 
too, Mr Bandaranaike is aware of 
the growing restlessness in India and 
of an international suspicion that 
the Sinhalese are committing a 
horrid crime of genocide against 
the Tamils. With the Bhikkus pulling 
him in one direction and the plain 
interests of the island pulling him in 
the other, Mr Bandaranaike is far 
from happy; the more so as he is 
believed to have little confidence in 
some of his colleagues. Meanwhile 
his administration is drifting help- 
lessly towards disaster, and many 
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Sinhalese are turning hopefully to- 
wards Ceylon’s strong man, Sir 
Oliver Goonetillike, the Governor- 
General, a distinct possibility being 
that, if the situation continues to 
deteriorate, he may feel it incumbent 
upon him to supersede the present 
parliamentary government, which is 
working so badly, and rule the 
island himself. It would then follow 
the example of Pakistan and the 
Sudan and become, for a time at any 
rate, a military state. 

No friend of Ceylon wants to see 
this happen ; but the remedy is with 
the Sinhalese themselves. If they 
will pull themselves together and put 
their house in order, they may be 
able to continue as a parliamentary 
democracy. At the moment there 
are few signs that they either intend 
or are able to do this; and behind 
the present disorder and discontent 
the Communists are hard at work 
destroying what little confidence 
remains in the régime. 


Sir Philip Magnus, whose earlier 
biography of Gladstone will be re- 
called with appreciation, clearly came 
to bury Lord Kitchener, not to praise 
him.’ At any rate he could hardly 
have produced a less attractive 
portrait, or one more at variance 
with the general accepted idea of the 
man. 

Kitchener was not very happy in 
his first biographers. Sir George 
Arthur’s Life was a pious monument 
in three volumes, whereas Lord 
Esher’s was no more than a spiteful 
plaque. Sir Philip leaves his readers 


wondering whether Kitchener was a 
great man at all, and if he was, in 
what his greatness consisted. He 
was not a great soldier, his recon- 
quest of the Sudan being a well- 
executed and economical operation 
on a very small scale. Omdurman 
was won and Khartoum fell, not 
through any tactical genius, but 
simply because the primitive weapons 
of the Dervishes were pitifully in- 
adequate against the artillery, Maxim 
guns and breech-loading rifles of the 
Anglo-Egyptian army. Kitchener’s 
other military performance—in South 
Africa—was unimpressive. Paarde- 
berg, the one battle he fought, was 
a disastrous rebuff, a second Colenso 
or even a second New Orleans, only 
retrieved because Lord Roberts, who 
had been ill, returned quickly to 
assume the command. Subsequently 
Kitchener failed to quell the Boer 
resistance, and de Wet was still at 
large when the Boer Generals were 
at last induced to cease fighting. 
Possibly Kitchener’s best service in 
South Africa was his final success in 
bringing the enemy to terms, a 
process which, Sir Philip points out, 
he accelerated in his anxiety to leave 
the country and take up the post of 
Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Was he then a great organiser? In 
the Sudan campaign, which was little 
more than another frontier war, he 
was effective. In India the answer 
is less certain. In 1903 the Indian 
Army badly needed reorganising, 
and probably Kitchener, with his 
prestige and intolerance of obstruc- 
tion, was the only man to do the work. 


1 “Kitchener. Portrait of an Imperialist.’ By Philip Magnus. (John Murray.) 
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Whether he or Curzon was right, 
and whether the reorganisation was 
good or bad, are still open questions. 
Many would assert that Kitchener’s 
inability to delegate and his passion 
for centralising produced a machine 
which might just work in peacetime, 
but in war would inevitably break 
down, as it did during the Meso- 
potamian campaign. 

How he would have fared in his 
next assignment, Egypt, we shall 
never know ; for he had hardly taken 
office when he was recalled, in 
August 1914, to be Secretary of State 
for War. Such was the power of his 
name that he raised without difficulty 
the recruits for his new armies, which 
were perhaps his crowning achieve- 
ment, albeit they were raised at the 
expense of the Territorial Army. In 
other respects his reign in Whitehall 
was tragic. He quarrelled with 
French, as almost anyone might have 
done. Having the lowest opinion of 
politicians, he hardly attempted to 
conceal from his colleagues in the 
Cabinet his opinion of them. Worst 
of all, he could not make a decision 
—about Gallipoli, about conscrip- 
tion, about the higher strategy of the 
war. Although those in authority 
had become aware of his inadequacy, 
they could not bring themselves to 
face the clamour which they knew 
his departure would provoke; and 
when the ‘Daily Mail’ dared to 
criticise him, copies of the paper 
were burnt outside the Stock 
Exchange. Munitions were taken 
from him and given to Lloyd George ; 
strategy was handed over to Sir 
William Robertson, and when in 


1916 he went to Gallipoli to try to 
make up his own and the Cabinet’s 
mind about evacuation, he took his 
seals of office with him, convinced 
that his colleagues would try to get 
rid of him, and having the puerile 
belief that, so-long as he had the 
seals, they could not. When he made 
his last journey—to Russia—and was 
drowned at sea, ending by his death 
the fearful dilemma of his colleagues, 
even he had realised how completely 
he had failed—a knowledge that 
must have embittered his last days 
at Whitehall. 

Having disposed ruthlessly of 
Kitchener’s public career, Sir Philip 
makes him out to have been a thor- 
oughly disagreeable man. His brut- 
ality and ambition made him most 
unpopular with his brother officers. 
Queen Victoria was shocked by the 
destruction of the Mahdi’s tomb, and 
even Whitehall would not tolerate 
his intention of keeping the Mahdi’s 
skull as a memento. He never went 
an inch off his path to please the 
Press, greeting a gathering of war 
correspondents with the words, “‘ Get 
out of my way, you drunken swabs!” 
Even in the calmer atmosphere of 
Simla, he astounded the residents 
by driving down the Mall at 
top speed on the wrong side, 
shouting to other carriages, “‘ Get to 
hell, damn you, out of my way!” 
He made no attempt to conciliate his 
critics, intrigued unforgivably behind 
the backs of superiors and colleagues, 
and was feared and hated by all who 
dealt with him, except by the young 
men of his staff, whom he called his 
‘boys’ and treated with unfailing 
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affection. Finally he was mean with 
money and shamelessly acquisitive, 
being the last and perhaps the great- 
est of the looters. 

Having left Kitchener with hardly 
a rag of reputation, Sir Philip 
scarcely explains the tremendous hold 
he still had on the public opinion of 
this country. Could so small a man 
be assessed so great for so long? A 
point Sir Philip hardly brings out 
sufficiently is Kitchener’s inarticu- 
lateness. He might be right in an 
argument, but could not express 
himself in terms which the adroit 
politicians could understand. Yet 
very often he was right, more right 
than they were in their judgments 


on the war. In 1914, in the face of 
their flat incredulity, he predicted a 
long war and insisted on preparing 
accordingly. He was right in his 
support of the Gallipoli adventure, 
though tragically wrong in supposing 
that victory would be cheap and easy, 
like a second Khartoum. When 
every qualification has been allowed, 
the story of those last two years of 
failure and growing disillusionment 
is almost pathetic. Kitchener may 
not have been a great soldier, or 
organiser, or Minister, but to the 
end he was a powerful personality, 
a Samson, bound as much by circum- 
stance as by the chains of lesser 
men. 
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